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Tu LONG AUGUST NIGHT WAS HOT—but not as hot 

s the bitter fighting that raged about Agok, Korea, 
in the Naktong River area. Sergeant Kouma, serving 
as tank commander, was covering the withdrawal of 
infantry units from the front. Discovering that his 
tank was the only obstacle in the path of an enemy 
breakthrough, Sergeant Kouma waged a furious 
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nine-hour battle, running an eight-mile gantlet 
through enemy lines. He finally withdrew to friend- 
ly lines, but not until after his ammunition was ex- 
hausted and he had left 250 enemy dead behind him. 
Even then, although wounded twice, he attempted 
to resupply his tank and return to the fighting. 

‘A withdrawing action is not my idea of how 
Americans should fight,” says Ernest Kouma. “If 
we must fight, let’s be strong enough to take the 
offensive. In fact, if we're strong enough, we may 
not have to fight at all. Because, nowadays, peace 
is for the s(rong, 

“So let's build our strength—to keep a strong 
America at peace. You can help by buying Defense 
Bonds—as many as you can afford. It’s far less pain- 
ful to build for peace than to destroy in war, And 
peace is what you're building when you buy Bonds.” 


M/ Sot. Ernest R. Kouma 


\| Medal of Honor 





Remember that when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you’re also building a personal 
reserve of cash savings. Remember, too, that if you 
don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save at all. 
So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, 
buy United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy LL S Defense Bonds now! 


he U. S&S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It 
3 donated by this publication im cooperation with the Adver- 
tising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 

















()... again we can recommend our cover picture aS a good 





BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





example of what clubs should do to receive publicity in The 
Kiwanis Magazine. As we've said many times before, Kiwanians 


should photograph the activity as it happens and not take posed 


pictures of the men who were responsible for the activity. We'll 
agree that these good Kiwanians deserve credit, but don’t you 
think a picture of Kiwanis in action reflects more credit on the 


club than a photo of men looking at the camera? 
ago we published a series of suggestions in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
These have been reprinted and more than 2000 reprints distributed 


to Kiwanians who are 
interested in having 
their club’s activities 
receive publicity. If you 
would like one of these 
reprints, just ask us. 
We're eager to distrib- 
ute them because they 
result in better activity 
photos and _ interesting 
picture stories like the 
one from Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts that begins 
on page twenty-seven. 





appears on page eighteen. Both of the authors are associated with 


One year 





Vax a Kiwanian has, no doubt, wished 
that he could read faster. For magazines, 
books, reports, letters and memoranda pile 


up faster than most of us can read 


them. The result is that white collar work- 


ers often carry home brief cases full of 


material that should have been read at the 


office. Your editors have fallen into this 


habit and so we were enthusiastic when 


a firm teaching speed reading proposed 
an article for The Kiwanis Magazine. 


“Better make it two,” we advised, hoping 


we could learn enough to cure our own 
briefcaseitis. The authors followed our 


suggestion and the first installment of 


“You Can Speed Up Your Reading!” 


the Speed Reading Institute of New York City, a consulting 


organization that has helped many executives increase their reading 
efficiency. Yourman, who organized the Institute, is a lecturer at 


the American Institute of Banking of New York City and also 


Fordham University. Sack likewise does work for Fordham and is 


supervisor of reading courses for the Extension Division of the 


School of General Studies, City College of New York. Both of these 


men know their stuff, as you’ll see when you read their article. 


VW. can’t help reminiscing a bit since this issue marks the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of The Kiwanis Magazine. The world has changed 


a great deal since Kiwanis began publishing an official magazine 


but the purpose is the same today as it was in 1917: to serve the 


interests of Kiwanis International. Your editors will continue 


striving to make The Kiwanis Magazine as valuable in the future as 
it has been for the past thirty-five years. 
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A program your members 


will long remember 


A dramatic 
new tna film hailed 
at previews in London, Paris, 
Rome and major U. S. cities 





Acclaimed by leading law enforcement 
officials in Europe and America, ‘“The 
Secret Service Story’”’ takes you behind 
the scenes with one of the most impor- 
tant Federal crime-fighting agencies. 

Produced with full cooperation of the 
Secret Service, this new film shows the 
elaborate precautions taken to protect 
the President of the United States. 

It also portrays the Secret Service’s 
constant battle against counterfeiters, 
forgers and check thieves. It reveals 
the methods these criminals use, and 
shows how to guard against them. 

“The Secret Service Story” is avail- 
able without charge for showing to your 
organization. Running time: 17 minutes. 





Bie Your members will also 
+ want to see 


FOR TROUBLE” 


Worthwhile tips on how local merchants and busi- 
nessmen can avoid being victimized by burglars, 
thieves and dishonest employees. An enlightening 
film of interest to all business groups. 





AVAILABLE WITHOUT COST 


fon Pe eanet, Service Story” and “Asking 
wan = i “~ Just two of a number of 
Pf ch aims produced by the Aetna 
= its continuing i 
pe safety and security of the 
> na pe er AXtna educational films 
Highway Safety Fire Prevent; 
z ome Safety First Aid ‘ee 
=a pea Industrial Safety 
4 ms are avai 
ng without ping as Ar ha 
er = the public, circulating libraries 
pF singe A re maintained in 50 
a —. For full information and 
— ing ough the regional Office servic. 
your area call your local Etna agent 


or write: 
Public Education De 
partment K 
#tna Life Affiliated = soem 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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THE MOST FAR-REACHING NAME 
IN LOSS PREVENTION 
ya 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with: tna Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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from Bill Bailey, your 
North Coast Limited 
conductor 











WRINKLE-CHASER... 
When you arrive in 
«Seattle for the Convention 
\ J \ next June, you'll want to 
WA look smart and spruce. So 

ll | just hang suits or dresses 

a up in the bathroom—then 

turn on the hot water full 

‘ blast and steam those 

= “suitcase” wrinkles right 
out of your clothes! 
WHERE ARE THOSE PAJAMAS? 

Some smart travelers take toilet articles in 
a separate case, but even smarter ones use a 
hag big enough for pajamas and a change of 
linen, too. It saves rummaging and repacking 
all neu luggave to find clothes they need on 
the train. , 

In NP’s modern AIll- é*Y 

room Pullmans you'll 
find everything else you 
need forenjoyabletravel- 
ing right in your room, 
Roomettes, Duplex 
Roomettes, Bedrooms 
and Compartments 
have private toilet facili- 
ties, Separate “weather” 
controls! 

SPECIAL FOR KIWANIANS! 

We're waking the bears up early, and “‘un- 
corking the geysers’’ ahead of time—to be 
ready for the special Kiwanis side-trip to 
Yellowstone Park. For just $15.00 above the 
cost of your regular ticket, you can take a 
spectacular sightseeing bus ride from Living- 
ston to Old Faithful Geyser and return! 

You'll see more magnificent scenery, too— 
the Dakota Badlands, the rugged Rockies, the 
Pacifi Northwest forests. We'll wheel it all by 
your window on the streamlined North Coast 
Limited. Take your choice of comfortable 
accommodations—the ride’s as smooth, the 


view’s as good from any part of the train! 


= | 
| FREE! Map of Seattle | 


and illustrated Kiwanis | 
@ Convention Trip Folder! | 








Plus facts about fares, accommodations, 
Yellowstone side-trip! Write now to: 
G. W. RODINE, 601 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minh. 


Pl Acc chaccseous Lakessacbasanae 
ADDRESS...... ere t pend eesadueunne 
keer eT eee See 





NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 

















“The Truth” About Saint Paul 
... In your November issue you carry 
a story, “The Truth About What We’ve 
Done for India.” It reads in part, “A 
caravan of college students from Minne- 
apolis arrived at the embassy with two 
tons of grain .’ For the information 
of those persons who wrote and edited 
the article, the was led by 
twenty-one students of Macalester Col- 
Paul, Minnesota. It 
included ten students of Augsburg 
College in Minneapolis and one from 
St. Theresa College in Winona, Minne- 
sota. 

We believe a correction to this item 
is in order. 


caravan 


lege in Saint also 


Francis M. Kaar 
Saint Paul Association of Commerce 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Damaging Publicity 

I have just been fortunate enough 
to see a copy of your publication dated 
December 1951. In that magazine, there 
appeared an article entitled “The Bells 
of Kiwanis,’ which dealt with an in- 
stallation of “Carillonic Bells’ at the 
Cathedral of the Pines in Rindge, New 
Hampshire, and we were the manu- 
facturers of the device termed in your 
article, “carillonic bells.” 


Now, throughout the course of the 
article, we noted that in every case, 
“Carillonic Bells’ was neither capi- 


talized nor quoted. This is certainly an 
excusable error, but I do wonder if you 
would be good enough to place a note 
in one of your future issues, in order 
to correct this error, which could con- 
ceivably be somewhat damaging to our 
company? 

Howard L. Conover, Secretary 

Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


Our Maturity is Controversial 
... Thanks for the good Kiwanis Maga- 
zine issues, especially in November and 
December. To me the fact that Kiwanis 
can publish “They Won’t Fight, But 
They Aren’t ‘Chicken!’” is evidence that 
Kiwanis is reaching a social maturity 
level much needed. I commend you on 
this article. Others especially signi- 
ficant are Shepard’s article on forums; 
Brannon’s on Chicago’s relief situation; 
Turner’s on the lobbyist; and Steven- 
son’s on the truth about India. 

A. R. Mead, Kiwanian 

Gainesville, Florida 


... I want to congratulate you on the 
especially fine article in your December 
issue on conscientious objectors. It is 
very seldom that you find such a fair 
and exemplary article on these men in 





a magazine of national circulation. In- 
deed, your whole December issue was 
on a high level. 


Carl Seaburg, Kiwanian 
Norway, Maine 


...1 just finished reading the December 
issue of our great magazine and as 
usual it is excellent. I did not approve 
of the magazine running the article 
“They Won't Fight But They Aren't 
‘Chicken!’” I have heard considerable 
criticism of this article among the Ki- 
wanians in my district and I thought I 
would pass it on to you as I know you 
are big enough to take a little of this 
type of criticism as well as the praise 
that you get on your magazine all the 
time. 

Wilson Wallace, Lt. Governor 

Texas-Oklahoma District 


. 1 am very thankful for the splendid 
article “They Won’t Fight But They 
Aren’t ‘Chicken!’”’ One can expect such 
good things from Kiwanis. 

Albert H. Duvall, Kiwanian 
Galesburg, Illinois 


. .. In publishing this article you have 
done a real service to the large group 
of loyal Americans whose conscientious 
convictions against taking life have 
often caused them to be misunderstood. 

Helen F. Smith 

General Conference of 

Seventh-Day Adventists 
Rx for TV 
... Of all the articles published in The 
Kiwanis Magazine, the one which should 
have the most lasting influence for 
good on the American people is that 
in the November 1951 issue by Faye 
Parker Youngling entitled “Somebody’s 
Reading Your Mail.” 

Measuring the worth of 
and radio programs by “gimmick-pro- 
moted” mail-pull is destroying the im- 
mense influence for good that those 
two media could and should exert. Un- 
less some other measure is found, the 
influence of television and radio will 
soon be wholly bad. 

Faye Parker Youngling has suggested 
the only remedy that seems practicable. 
I hope every Kiwanian will read her 
article and resolve to write commend- 
ing what is good and condemning what 
is bad. The individual members of 
Kiwanis International would make a 
great constructive contribution to build- 
ing good citizenship if each would act 
on Faye Parker Youngling’s advice. 

Walter A. Harris, Past Governor 
Georgia District 
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MARKING PENCIL 
Whites on Everything 


Thousands of grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware dealers and 
other retailers use Listo for 
pricing everything. They buy 
Listo because it gives them 

















strong, clear, easy-to-read prices 
on everything in their stores 
whether it's metal, glass, cello- 
phance or any other surface! 


Cash in on this established 
market by giving your retailer 

5 customers imprinted Listo pen- 
cils. For less than 25¢ your sales 
message will be read 1000 times 
a day for months! 


Write today for full details! 


SUNSWEE? 


EXTRA HEAVY LEADS THAT 
DONT BREAK OR FALL OUT 


Only Listo bas the patented 
Grip-Type Sleeve’ which pre- 
vents breakage, keeps leads from 
falling out. 
setae —— 
6 coors 
BLACK RED 
BROWN BLUE 
GREEN YELLOW 
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LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 
Dept. K, 1925 Union Street Ww 
Alameda, California 
Gentiemen 

Please send me full details-on how we can put 
Listo Imprinted Marking Pencils to work for us. 
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“i seems like only yesterday—" 





91 ¢ Thirty-five years ago this month, Volume One, Number 
One of The Kiwanis Magazine rolled off the presses in Rochester, New York. 
The first issue bore the name “The Kiwanis Club” and its masthead carried 
the names of Allen Browne, national organizer, as managing editor, and De- 
Forest Porter as advertising manager. Features in the fledgling magazine 
included a history of Kiwanis by International President George F. Hixon 
(then known as national president of Associated Kiwanis Clubs); the 
twelve-point Kiwanis Creed; and a roster of Kiwanis clubs and secretaries 
(sixty-two clubs in eighteen states and the Province of Ontario were listed). 
The following clubs came into being during February of 1917: 

Madison, Wisconsin, February 5 Nashville, Tennessee, February 28 

Dallas, Texas, February 10 Providence, Rhode Island, February 28 

Birmingham, Alabama, February 28 


te \ 
4a Smug ~~ 
1999 .... 
lirty Februarys ago Kiwanis International was astir 


with plans for an can Ae contest. Kiwanis clubs everywhere were eli- 
gible and contestants were to report to the General Office the percentage 
of members present at each meeting during the ten-week contest. * The 
Georgia District decided to publish a monthly bulletin—cost not to exceed 
ten dollars a month. ¢ The terrible blizzard of ’22 forced the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District trustees to postpone their February board meeting. * The 
Kiwanis clubs of British Columbia were giving a Canadian ensign flag to 
each new club formed on the American side of the border in the Pacific- 
Northwest District. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of Port Clinton, Ohio was hunting 
for a river steamer so that a party of 400 Kiwanians, Kiwanis wives and 
children could make a two-week cruise to and from the International con- 
vention in Toronto. * Of the twenty-four clubs established in February 
1922, the following are preparing to celebrate three decades of community 


service: 


Hoboken, New Jersey, February 2 Steubenville, Ohio, February 9 

Altus, Oklahoma, February 3 Centralia, Washington, February 10 
Redfield, South Dakota, February 3 Springfield, Tennessee, February 10 
Springfield, Illinois, February 3 Bakersfield, California, February 13 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, February 4 Deer Loage, Montana, February 13 


rt 


Poplar Bluff, Missouri, February 4 Crestline, Ohio, February 15 


Irvington, New Jersey, Februar Petersburg, Virginia, February 16 


y 
Douglas, Wyoming, February 8 Brookville, Indiana, February 22 
South Orange-Maplewood, New Jersey, Lubbock, Texas, February 23 
February 8 Macomb, Illinois, February 24 
Madison, South Dakota, February 9 


CY 


1997 Writing in The Kiwanis Magazine for February 1927 
Illinois Supreme Court Justice Floyd Thompson penned a thought which 
certainly applies today. Said he: “Political corruption is no more the product 
of the activity of bad men than the indifference of good men who refuse to 
interest themselves in politics ...” ® Derby hats with modified snap-brims 
and Kiwanis emblems were being worn to meetings by some sporty Ki- 
wanians. * D. D. Dotson, International convention delegate from the Sidney, 
Montana club, was planning to travel to Memphis, the International con- 
vention city, in an eighteen-foot motorboat. His itinerary: Yellowstone, 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. History does not report whether the trip 
was successful. * These clubs began functioning during February of 1927: 


Hamilton, Ohio, February 1 Darlington, Wisconsin, February 25 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, February 3 Flushing, New York, February 25 

Weslaco, Texas, February 4 Mercedes, Texas, February 25 

Winsted, Connecticut, February 10 Inter-City District, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Covington, Georgia, February 15 February 28 

Dodgeville, Wisconsin, February 15 (Organized as East Suburbs, Kansas City 
Mount Vernon, Indiana, February 18 Missouri. Name changed January 25, 1939) 
Pharr, Texas, February 21 North Town, Chicago, Illinois, February 28 
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potpourri of news 
about our 
organization 


and the people 
make it 
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The International Committee on Kiwanis Education and Fellowship has assembled 
a bibliography to help Kiwanians prepare speeches about freedom and the forces which are 
threatening our liberty. Fifty-eight books, twenty-one magazine articles, five pamphlets, 
eight speeches, six films and twenty-two recordings are listed. A copy of this bibliography 
was mailed to each club president together with the Monthly Club Bulletin for January. 
& 

The Board of Trustees of Kiwanis International will meet at the General Office in 
Chicago, February 23 and 24. 

t 

Three tours to Alaska are being arranged for Kiwanians and their families after the 
International convention in Seattle. One will originate from Seattle on June 20 and two others 
will leave from Vancouver about the same time. Each excursion will last eight to twelve 
days. For further information, write the International Convention Office, 700-02 University 
Building, Third and University, Seattle, Washington. The Utah-Idaho District is planning a 
pre-convention trip to Alaska. Between 200 and 250 people will leave Vancouver on June 4 
aboard the SS Prince George. The travelers will return on June 13. “Anybody who is not 
traveling to Seattle with a special district tour can consult the local American Express 
Company office for help in making travel plans,” advises International Trustee Don. Engdahl 
who is chairman of the Board Committee on Conventions. “By all means make your plans 
early this year.” 

® 

During December and January, International President Claude Hellmann visited many 
places in the Southeastern United States. His itinerary: Staunton, Virginia; Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Rome, Macon and Atlanta, Georgia; Annapolis and Shady Side, Maryland; Tampa 
and Jacksonville, Florida; Fort Monroe, Virginia; and Detroit, Michigan. 

& 

The Special International Committee on Cirele K Clubs has compiled a manual about 
the Kiwanis-sponsored organization for college men. “We think this publication gives a good 
general picture of Circle K and how it should be developed,” says Andy Hodges, chairman 
of the committee. 

® 

District Achievement Report Committees are now judging individual club reports 
describing community services rendered during 1951. Each district committee will select the 
winning club reports and send these to the International Committee on Achievement Reports, 
which chooses the International winners. Announcement of the top clubs and the runners-up 


will be made shortly before the International convention. 


@ 

A revised Kiwanis songbook, prepared by the 1951 International Committee on Programs 
and Music, is now available from the General Office. One hundred and fifty-five songs are 
included and most are accompanied by music. Past International Trustee Jack Linklater, who 
served as chairman of the committee that prepared the songbook, warns that “Clubs should 
be extremely careful about reproducing these or any copyrighted songs. Any kind of repro- 
duction, even for free distribution by a nonprofit organization such as Kiwanis, must be 
approved by the copyright owner. Unless permission is obtained, clubs are liable for a fine 
of $250 per copyright violation!” 

% 

Two thousand Key Clubbers and many Kiwanians are expected to attend the annual 
convention of Key Club International. The date: June 25-27. The place: Conrad Hilton 
(Stevens) Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


(continued on page 6) 





In his attempt to protect 
himself from misfortune 
and the forces of evil, 















man has adopted 
many curious practices, 


4 Bit of their 


oun —back/ ¥ 


It was a popular belief 
among merchants long 

ago that to insure good 
fortune and avoid bad 
luck—a small amount 

from the day’s first sale 
should be returned to 
the customer. 


Today's businessman doesn’t trust to luck when it comes 
to the safety of his business. He knows he must 


have sure safeguards! 


Especially important, if records should be destroyed. is the 
replacement of valuable papers and the collection of accounts 
receivable. Without such replacement, few businesses 

can continue, even though well covered by fire insurance. 


Our Valuable Papers and Accounts Receivable Policy 

pays for the replacement of all papers, films, documents 
and other business records and also pays all sums 

that cannot be collected from customers because the records 
have been destroyed. Either one or both of these 
protective features may be purchased. 


Our agent in your community will be glad to arrange for 
this vital safeguard for your business. Call him now! 





100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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The third annual observance of Kiwanis 
Magazine Week will be March 23-29. Mate- 
rial is being sent to every club so that one 
program can be devoted to an interesting 
discussion of the International magazine 
and its place in our organization. 

& 

Charles Potter, honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cheboygan, Michigan, has 
been named one of the ten outstanding 
young men of 1951 by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The Jaycees 
honored Charles “for distinguished service 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives despite physical handicaps.” He lost 
both legs.in World War II. 

€ 

Emmaus, Pennsylvania, completed on 
December 30, was the last new club built 
during 1951. The sponsoring club was 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania and the field 
work was performed by Accredited Repre- 
sentative Henry Aulenbach. (Accredited 
representatives are past district officers who 
perform the work of field men when these 
are unable to attend the birth of a new 
club. Two hundred and three of these hard- 
working Kiwanians build about forty per 


cent of the new clubs formed each year.) 
& 


The de luxe trailer camp sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Bradenton, Florida 
has been highly praised in the January 
issue of The Reader's Digest. A long para- 
graph describing this outstanding Kiwanis 
activity is contained in the story “The Long, 


Long Trailer” by Clinton Twiss. 
7 


A collection of black and white illustra- 
tions from The Kiwanis Magazine is being 
prepared for exhibition at the International 
convention in Seattle. Clubs will be given 
an opportunity to sponsor display of the 
exhibition at colleges and high schools 
where journalism is taught. The purpose 
of the display will be twofold: 1) It will 


provide clubs with a chance to help young 
people who are interested in journalism and 
commercial art. 2) It will provide splendid 


public relations for the sponsoring clubs. 
* 


“Now is the time to begin planning a 
special program for US-Canada Good Will 
Week, April 20-26,” advise Kenneth B. 
Loheed and Hugh M. Sandlin, chairmen, 
respectively, of the International Committee 
on Public and Business Affairs for Canada 
and the United States. “Clubs have citizens 
of the other country as speakers, exchang: 
greetings or hold international inter-club 
meetings with Kiwanians on the other side 
of the border.” THE END 
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= ARE A thousand hacking at the 
branches of evil to one who is striking at the root.” 
So wrote Henry Thoreau in Walden, published 
nearly a hundred years ago. 

It is vitally necessary for a great or- 
ganization like Kiwanis to hack away at the 
“branches of evil” that exist in the world. It 
rightly raises its voice against the low moral tone 
so apparent in government. It tries to do some- 
thing about the apathy of far too many citizens 
to the right and privilege of suffrage. It is a 
passionate defender of the free way of life with 
its emphasis on private enterprise, individual 
initiative and personal resourcefulness. 

In more than three thousand commu- 
nities throughout our two great countries, Ki- 
wanis is taking action to correct the inequities of 
life—to provide opportunities for the handicapped 
—to remove the obstacles that lie in the way of 
the underprivileged. 

Still, we have to put first things first. 
Our first Objective is this: Strengthen our moral 
fiber through home, church and school. That is 
putting first things first with a vengeance! It 
strikes right at the root. 

The fiber of anything is its texture— 
the quality which gives it substance and reality 
and durability. Moral fiber lies at the base of a 
man’s character, just as it lies at the base of na- 
tional character. No amount of wealth or prestige 
or power is worth anything without moral fiber. 

Proud Rome gained nearly the whole 
known world of her time. Eventually, her great 
empire, honeycombed with vice, torn by internal 
strife, debauched by profligacy, fell an easy prey to 
the barbarians of the North. 

In that challenging First Objective, 
Kiwanis emphasizes the “soul” of the two countries 
in which our organization is a constantly growing 
force. At the head of the list of the ten Objectives 
for this administrative year, it puts this supreme 
Objective: “Strengthen our moral fiber .. .” 

One does not need to be an alarmist 
to recognize the decadence in our national life— 
the breakdown of the home, the festering gang- 
sterism, the tremendous increase in the con- 
sumption of liquor, the widespread gambling of 
our time. In 1950 the gambling bill of the United 
States came to the incredible sum of twenty billion 
dollars. In the same year seventeen billion dollars 
was spent by the American people for liquor. By 
contrast, we spent five billion dollars for education 
and one billion dollars for churches. 

Is America in danger of losing her 
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Ant WE WILLING TO 


By CHARLES G. REIGNER, Member, International Committee on 


Kiwanis Education and Fellowship 


STRIKE AT THE ROOT? 


soul? What happens to our moral fiber when in 
one year we spend thirty-seven times as much for 
gambling and liquor as we spend for churches? 

And how does Kiwanis propose that 
we go about strengthening our moral fiber? It 
does not seek to distill some imaginary panacea out 
of thin air. On the contrary, it emphasizes the 
three universal and familiar avenues of character 
development—the home, the church, the school— 
the institutions of our society which our fathers 
nourished and cherished. 

“In love of home,” wrote Charles 
Dickens in Pickwick Papers, “the love of country 
has its rise.’ We don’t need psychologists and 
psychiatrists to tell us that what happens to the 
child in its early formative years is the most de- 
cisive influence brought to bear on that child. 

Coupled with the home is the church 
—the external expression of man’s hopes and 
aspirations. “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity,” said George 
Washington in his Farewell Address, “religion and 
morality are indispensable supports . . . Reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” 

The school is the third in the trinity 
of these instrumentalities for strengthening our 
moral fiber. Emerson, the Sage of Concord, used 
to advise his fellow-townsmen to manufacture 
schoolteachers and make them the best in the 
world. Kiwanians everywhere ought to be en- 
listed in the cause of education, because what 
Horace Mann said many years ago is, if anything, 
truer today than when he said it: “The Common 
School is the greatest discovery ever made by man. 
Education is our only political safety. Outside of 
this ark, all is deluge.” 

Let us listen, finally, to a profound 
truth movingly expressed by one of the clearest 
thinkers and philosophers that America has pro- 
duced—William James: “No matter how full a 
reservoir of maxims one may possess and no matter 
how good one’s sentiments may be, if one does not 
take advantage of every concrete opportunity to 
act, one’s character may remain entirely unaf- 
fected for the better.” 

How Kiwanis acts in translating this 
first challenging Objective—“Strengthen our moral 
fiber through home, church and school’”—depends, 
in the last analysis, on each Kiwanian. We ought 
to resolve by all that is high and holy to do every- 
thing in our power to strike at the root while we 
are hacking away at the branches of evil. THE END 


If sports fans ean get 

to think less of the final winning score 
and learn to appreciate 

and applaud outstanding performance, 
student athletics can develop the 


highest traits of character. 


By DR. DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


Professor of Physical Education, 


Ohio State University 
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that involve dishonesty are 
making some of us ask whether ath- 
letic competition for boys and girls 
of school age is really worth what we 
put into it in time, energy and 
money. Recent results in some places 
seem to have clouded the picture 
somewhat. The time has come to re- 
count a few incidents on the other 
side of the ledger so that we can 
reappraise the values of school ath- 
letics. 

Let me tell you a couple of yarns 
from my own experience. One of 
these deals with a basketball game 
played by two rival colleges where 
basketball was the principal sport. 
The game was terrific, and late in 
the second half, with a score of 
about seventy-three to seventy-one, 
the crowd became frantic. They 
yelled their lungs hoarse as the 
players on both sides gave all they 
had to be on the heavy side of the 
score when the final gun was fired. 

It was a brilliantly played game 
and as exciting as basketball can be. 
The home crowd was partisan, as 
one would expect. They were giving 
the visitors and referee a hard time. 
At one point, a player on the visit- 
ing team made a pass to his team- 
mate that wound up in the crowd. 
What the crowd didn’t see was that 
one of the home team players made 
a lunge for the ball and just ticked 
it with his finger as it went out of 
bounds. 

But the referee saw what hap- 
pened and promptly called “Out of 
bounds” in favor of the visitors. Then 
the entire roof fell in on him. All the 
bad manners that we display when 
we go to an athletic contest of this 
kind were brought into play—the 
spectators booed and jeered and 
called the referee a lot of names that 
never were written in the rule book. 

One old grad even ran onto the 
floor, stalked up to the referee and 
was about to punch him. The referee 
got so mad at that point that he 
pushed the old boy off to one side 
and said, “Wait a minute.” He looked 
around among the players, found the 
boy who had touched the ball, called 
him over and said, “Son, did you or 
did you not touch that ball?” The 
boy looked him squarely in the eye 
without hesitation and said, “Sir, I 
touched it.” Then the crowd gave 
the boy and the referee a tremen- 
dous cheer. 

Athletics at that school, where 








such honesty is displayed, are worth 
all they cost. 

It’s all a matter of a sense of 
values. To some, income is the prin- 
cipal thing in school athletic com- 
petition. Some large universities 
gross over a million dollars each 
year through football alone. That is 
a significant indication of the value 
of football to the university in the 
opinion of many. 

To many others the principal value 
of the program of competitive sports 
is in winning. Without victory, all 
life is dull and the program is not 
worth much. We must win nine out 
of nine, and there are a good many 
whose lives are very unhappy if 
they read in the sports pages on 
Sunday morning that the old alma 
mater lost the game to its principal 
rival. As a result, there is a consid- 
erable amount of pressure brought 
upon deans and presidents and di- 
rectors of athletics and coaches and 
everybody else to go out and win. 

There are a good number of people 
who find value in sports merely as 
entertainment. In Columbus on the 
Saturday following Thanksgiving in 
1950, we played a football game with 
the University of Michigan. It will 
be known in history, at least in our 
local history, as the famous Snow- 
bowl game. The temperature was 
seventeen degrees above zero, there 
were eight inches of snow on the 
seat where I sat, the wind was blow- 
ing twenty-five miles an hour and 
before they got through there was a 
foot of snow on the field. But they 
still played the entire game. And 
50,000 people who came out to see 
that game, in parkas and galoshes, 
stayed until the final whistle blew. 
People like this find value in sports 
merely as entertainment. 

To many others, athletics is a 
matter of physical development. We 
foster athletic sports for the sake of 
developing our boys so that they will 
be fine, strong, husky lads. There 
are still others to whom the principal 
value is advertisement. I have talked 
with many college presidents who 
say it is important that their football 
team win because they have to make 
that university or college or school 
known throughout the United States 
as a great institution. 

But the other value illustrated by 
the incident of the young man who 
admitted he had touched the ball 
when thousands of others thought he 
had not, is one that is not readily 








discernible. Yet values like these are 
more important. We might have to 
dig a little to find some of them be- 
cause they are obscured by other 
more original and obvious 
values of athletics. 

Within these competitive contests 
there are situations which test the 
kind of teaching that you as fathers 
and we as teachers have been able 


basic, 


to give our boys. I consider the obli- 
gation of the athletic coach to give 
his players some sense of responsi- 
bility, some sense of an understand- 
ing of Christian ethics, some sense 
of what democracy means in its per- 
sonal relationships, a sense of fair- 
and decency this 
great 


ness I consider 


of thing as one of the 


obtained 


sort 
values to be from school 
athletics. 

Let me tell you another yarn. 
There was a fencing match between 
Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. But a fencing 
match draws no tremendous throngs 
of people. Fifteen spectators crowded 
into the gymnasium to watch the 
fencers go after each other. No di- 
rector of athletics has to worry about 
ticket prices for a fencing match and 
the only time I ever found a sports 
writer covering one was when he got 
in the wrong room and then stayed 
around to see what was going on. 
But the boys who fence are just as 
keen about fencing as the boys who 
play football. Don’t ever try to tell 
a fencer that his sport is a minor 
one. To a fencer, fencing is a major 
sport and they take it very seriously. 
Tims was a brilliant match and 
The contenders got down 
bouts in 


very even 
to the 
each of two weapons, the score was 
even. It continued this way right 
down to the twenty-seventh bout, 
the very last one. The two men who 


point where, after 


were fencing in this one happened to 
coincidence, the captains of 
and the was 


be, by 
the two teams, score 
tied, thirteen to thirteen. 

They went after it brilliantly in 
the épée. Each scored two touches. 
It was best three out of five. They 
went at it again. The Michigan cap- 
tain figured he had made a touch so 
he pulled back and looked at the 
referee as if to say “Did I?” The 
referee stopped the match and asked 
the four judges the four 
corners of the mat, “Touch?” 

No touch. No judge had seen a 
touch. The referee then went up to 
the Ohio State jacket, looked it all 
over, could see no touch and ordered 
the bout resumed. At that point the 
Ohio State captain saluted the ref- 


around 
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eree and said, “Sir, the touch was 
here.” The referee then awarded the 
bout and the match to Michigan. 
Nice behavior, nice value, nice 
outcome in a kind of spirit you get, 
or shall I say you can get, from the 
field of athletics. Why do I say you 
can get? Because we can get it if 
we want it, but if we don’t want it, 
we won’t get it. There is nothing par- 
ticularly virtuous about athletics all 
by themselves. There is nothing par- 
ticularly indigenous to a game which 
makes for virtue or makes for a 
certain kind of Christian behavior. 
The leader, the teacher, the coach, 
whatever you call him, has to get it. 


Ler me give you another instance. 
Ohio State was playing Illinois for 
the Big Ten championship. Eighty- 
four thousand people were there to 
watch. The game was close. It got to 
the third quarter. The score was zero 
to zero. We were rolling for a touch- 
down. 

Our quarterback, Don Scott, one 
of our great war heroes, who lost his 
life during the war, the 
huddle calling signals. He called the 
play which had a slight element of 
the right 

changed 


was in 


deception in it because 
tackle and the right end 
places, making the right tackle eli- 
gible to receive a forward pass. 

The boys came out of the huddle, 
took their formation and the ball 
was snapped. It went back to the 
quarterback, who spotted Jim, the 
right tackle, now an end and thus 
eligible for a pass, running down the 
field. Jim cut to the right, but Don 
threw the ball over his head for an 
incomplete forward and the 
ball was brought back to the spot 
where it was snapped. The boys got 
back in the huddle and Don called 
the next play. It was a similar for- 
mation to the right. The only differ- 
ence was the right tackle and the 
right end did not change places, and 
Jim was ineligible to receive that 


pass, 


forward pass. 

The ball was snapped and the IIli- 
nois defenders broke through, and 
there followed one of those frantic 
plays in football that you have seen 
many, many times, in which the 
defenders chase the passer back and 
back as they try to make the tackle 
while the passer is trying to find his 
receivers, all of whom are covered. 
Don saw Jim standing down the 
field where he had made the charge, 
so he threw the ball to him. Jim was 
ineligible to receive that pass. He 
looked up, saw the ball was right 
within his grasp, took it and was 
tackled immediately by an Illinois 


man for about a three-yard gain. 

The referee put the ball down at 
the point where Jim was tackled. 
The Ohio State boys saw the mis- 


take. They rushed back into the 
huddle, trying to cover that play 
and that advantage. Just as they 
were coming out of the huddle, the 
referee stepped up to Jim. He tapped 
him on the shouder pad and said, 
that 


“Jim, were you eligible for 
pass?” 
What are you going to say? 


Eighty-four thousand people, vic- 
tory, glory, the question of a con- 
ference championship—all these 
things are at stake. What are you 
going to say? What are your values? 

I am reminded of the newspaper 
story about the general in the Army 
from Detroit who gave us that piece 
of deathless prose: “I didn’t do more 
than anybody else would have done. 
I just got caught at it.”” What a mag- 
nificent statement of immorality! 

What should Jim have said? Value 
in athletics is there. It remains for 
us to declare what American school- 
boy athletics are for. Are they 
commercial enterprises for the edi- 
fication of gamblers, or are they 
educational enterprises for the de- 
velopment of cultural values to be 
found within the soul and heart of 
a boy? 

I believe that last year we came to 
a place where we must now make a 
decision before this year is over. 
When you go to a ball game or when 
your son plays in a ball game, we 
have to understand why he is there. 
There are approximately forty 
million children in the United States 
participating in sports of one kind 
or another, the greatest youth move- 
ment the world has ever known, out- 
numbering ten to one all the other 
combined youth movements of Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and all the others. 
Here is a great potential. Here is 
a movement which touches forty 
million children. What shall it stand 
for? 


Tue responstsruirty for placing it 
at its best level is not just ours in 
the school business, but is to be 
shared by everyone, every parent, 
every Kiwanian, every sports writer, 
everybody who is interested at all 
in the welfare of youth of this coun- 
try. Potentially, it is our greatest 
youth movement for the preservation 
of our code of Christian ethics and 
the democratic life. It can be a pow- 
erful instrument for degradation— 
or for education. What would be 
your answer to Jim’s question? His 
answer was “No!” THE END 
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The sleek, modern buildings of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology in Chicago were built 
after depressing slums had been cleared away. 
Sleazy tenements, shown in shadow at the 
far right, surround the I-I-T. development, 
creating a startling contrast. The problem of 
conquering municipal blight is one of the most 
difficult facing authorities in large US cities. 


A courageous university has 
reversed the trend toward 
building new enterprises at the rim 


of a metropolis and may 








































have the final solution to slum clearance. 


Suburb in a City By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


QP LED in the heart of Chicago’s 
slum-ridden South side is a half- 
grown giant which is methodically 
carving a huge chunk out of the 
largest contiguous slum in the na- 
tion. 

When it is grown to full-blown 
maturity, this giant—the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology—will be the 
110-acre nucleus of an imaginative 
program which is wiping out 3.3 
square miles of slums. Surrounding 
Illinois Tech will be more than a 


University officials, shown here as they 
examine a scale model of the new 

campus, chose to stay in Chicago and fight 
the blight rather than move away. 











This overcrowded Negro tenement house is 
for new 
Families that were forced to 
move now have better housing facilities. 


being torn down to make way 
1-I1-T buildings. 


score of modern new apartment 
buildings and acres of green, neatly 
manicured lawns—a suburb within 
a city 

In an era when the fashion for in- 
as well as individuals is to 
flee to the suburbs, Illinois Tech has 
dared to chip away at the rotting 
in an effort to make it 
a desirable place to live. Paradoxi- 
Illinois Tech is accomplishing 
when it is 


stitution 


core ota city 


cally 
a tremendous expansion 
finished the Illinois Tech campus will 
1940—in 
one of the most con- 


And it 


is achieving that expansion, not at 


be sixteen times its size in 
the middle of 
gested areas in the country. 


the expense of the community but as 
a service to it 

The role played by Illinois Tech 
in the redevelopment of the central 
South side is not competely philan- 
thropical. There is, of 
conspicuous element of self-interest 


course, a 


in it. The men entrusted with pro- 
tecting the future of the institute 
fully realize that the value of the 


school will increase as the neighbor- 
and that, if allowed 
blight 
cancer 


hood improves 
unchecked, the 
which is like a 


through the surrounding community 


to continue 


spreading 


will eventually envelop Illinois Tech. 


There was a time when Illinois 
Tech, too, might have made the shift 
to the Back in 1940, when 
Illinois Tech was a fledgling merger 


of Armou 


and Lewis 


suburbs 


Institute of Technology 
Institute, there 
move to an 
new site start 
the administration and board 
their 


was con- 

siderable agitation to 

entirely and anew. 

Instead, 

of trustees elected to stand 

ground and battle the blight 
Behind the d 


aecision two 
pl actical reasons 


eminently First, 
Illinois Tech had no great bulk sum 
launch a 
And 


a high percentage of its en- 


were 


of money with which to 


new campus elsewhere. sec- 
ondl 
rollment attended evening classes— 
even now almost two-thirds of its 
total enrollment of 6983 attend night 
school—and could not reach a sub- 
urban location as easily as the site 
three and one-half miles south 


State Street 


only 
of the 
trolley. 

Nevertheless it was a courageous 
decision. In a little than a 
quarter of a century the neighbor- 
hood around the campus had de- 
teriorated from the most fashionable 


Loop on the 


more 
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in Chicago, where the Marshall 
Fields, the Armours and the Cudahys 
built their nineteenth-century man- 
sions, to the most wretched slums in 
America. The 
area that is Chicago’s Bronzeville is 
community 


seven-square-mile 


a teeming, brawling 


where two and sometimes three 
families live in a single room, where 
dope peddlers and addicts grow 


marijuana weed in their back yards 
and in window boxes, where there is, 
on the average, at least one murder 
every eighty hours. 

Almost as soon as the decision to 
stand and fight was made, work on 
the project began. Mies van der 
Rohe, a member of the faculty and 
one of the world’s leading architects, 
was commissioned to design a new 
campus embodying educational, re- 
search and living facilities—a com- 
pletely integrated community for as 
many as 10,000 persons. He pro- 
duced a design entirely lacking in 
the vine-covered Gothic tradition of 
college architecture. The campus 
was composed af rectangular units 
the size of a city block. The build- 
ings were unpretentious, boxlike 


Be. 





structures, almost severely simple in 
their construction, employing wide 
expanses of glass. 

The war retarded the normal con- 
struction schedule and only two re- 
search buildings on high priorities 
completed during the war 
But work progressed in other 
The most complex prob- 
lems facing Illinois Tech 
those of construction, but the secur- 
ing and clearing of the land. 

Although land in the slums is four 
to ten times as expensive as land in 
the suburbs, cost was not the great- 
est hurdle in securing the land. 
Finding the person who held legal 
title to the land was far more diffi- 
cult. During the depression many 
landowners gave up paying taxes 
and simply neglected their property. 
The years served only to obscure the 
records of true ownership and it was 
not unusual to find persons who had 
no legal title to the land, collecting 
rent from tenants. 

“For one parcel of land,” says 
Raymond J. Spaeth, vice-president 
and treasurer of Illinois Tech, “we 
had to secure forty quit-claim deeds, 


were 
years. 
directions. 
were not 
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from Maine to California and from 
Washington to Florida.” 

Once it secured the land, Illinois 
Tech’s problems multiplied. “Our 
greatest single problem is helping 
those who are living on the land to 
find new homes,” says Spaeth. Iili- 
nois Tech cannot begin construction 
of new buildings until the persons 
living on the site have been removed. 
Yet it cannot arbitrarily evict all of 
those living on property it now owns 
because that would mean a migra- 
tion of thousands of persons. And 
the determination of those persons 
to keep a roof, however unreliable, 
over their heads is staggering. They 
tear down barricades to move into 
buildings that have been condemned. 
They accept conditions which are 
both astonishing and depressing. A 
survey in one square block showed 
that only one of seventy-five build- 
ings in the area is completely free 
from a major fire hazard. Because 
of the fearful overcrowding, a fire in 
a single building could snuff out 
a thousand lives in an hour. 

Rather than undertaking the 

(see SUBURB IN A CITY page 44) 
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Above is an architect’s model of Lake Meadows, a residential 

community being planned to house 1400 families now living in Chicago’s 
crowded South side. Below is a view of the teeming slum 

area which will be cleared away by I-I-T. Provisions are being made 

to house families displaced by the construction. 

Striking, modern interiors make the new Institute buildings among 

the up-to-date educational plants in the United States. 
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— germ warfare to the 
average citizen and he feels 
the hair at the back of his neck doing 
calisthenics. He conjures up a purple 
nightmare in which a mysterious 
airplane drones in the blackness of 
the city night. Furtively it is seeding 
the town with all the blights in the 
enemy’s current catalog—human, 
animal and plant. Sinister missiles, 
more grimly death-dealing than the 
A-bomb itself, rain down silently 
into the streets. A crateful of in- 
fected rats parachutes toward the 
earth. As it strikes the ground, the 
crate splinters and the rats deploy 
through the dark town to spread 
their vile pestilence. 

For a moment the plane hovers 
over the city reservoir and then 
there is a faint splash. The plane 
circles, gains altitude quickly and 
disappears into the night. The 
doomed city slumbers on. 

This average citizen, having faith- 
fully kept up with his reading, will 
have no difficulty envisioning too the 
cloak and dagger saboteurs slinking 
from their pest-holes at the signal 
from Moscow. From their secret 
cellar laboratories they come lugging 
their broths and cultures to scatter 
stinking death through our land. One 


By J. E. P. HYLAND, M.D. 







































drop of that slimy green stuff is 
plenty to wipe out the entire city. 

By noon of the next day the once- 
thriving city is a ghost town—his 
family, friends, neighbors, dog, par- 
rot and geraniums all dead, lying 
about in the streets and on the lawns 
like houseflies caught in a down- 
draft of DDT. 

The awesome spectacle of whole 
cities, countries, even continents 
being depopulated by imported rene- 
gades from the bacterial underworld 
is fantastic and ridiculous. It is 
strictly from Sunday supplement 
hunger—but unfortunately much of 
this weird concept of bacterial war 
has crept into more responsible 
journals, lending it a credence which 
it does not deserve. Thanks to highly 
colored press notices, biologic war- 
fare now connotes an awe-inspiring 
desolation that strikes a dread in 
the hearts of many, exceeding even 
that of atomic war. 

It has become commonplace to 
hear and read sensational releases 
of the ghastly turn which biologic 
warfare will take. “One ounce of the 
culture of brucella (undulant fever) 
would be sufficient to infect every 
inhabitant of the earth.” “The poison 
elaborated by the botulism organism 
is so exceedingly powerful that one 
mere teaspoonful could kill the total 
population of the eight largest cities 
of America!” “Two fingers of psitta- 
cosis virus broth could annihilate 
every man, woman and child on the 
continent of North America!” Such 
flights of fancy make interesting but 
albeit disturbing reading. Unfortu- 
nately—or fortunately, it isn’t so! 

Of course, what these people are 
writing about is true in a technical 
sense. One teaspoonful of a certain 
bacteria probably would infect fa- 
tally every person in the United 


States—provided the bacteria in the 
teaspoon 
among. all 


divided 


of our 


equally 
inhabitants 


were 
the 











country. During the war we were 
told that one airplane could spray 
enough poison gas in one sortie to 
kill 100,000 people. If the gas could 
be sprayed so that all of it in the 
container reached the 100,000 people 
equally, yes. But we all know that 
a lot of it would be wasted and some 
people would get the share that be- 
longed to hundreds of others. 

It’s like saying that we have a 
weapon which costs only a few dol- 
lars to make and with only one box- 
car full of ammunition will kill the 
entire Red Army. This weapon is 
a machine gun, and I believe you can 
get two million machine gun car- 
tridges into a boxcar. Now if the 
Reds have two million soldiers and 
if this machine gun is fired at them 
so that each shot hits the heart of 
an enemy soldier, it will take only 


two million rounds of ammunition 
and one machine gun to kill the 
entire army. 


This is the sort of thing we are 
getting when people keep telling us 
that by germ warfare we can wipe 
out this and that. 

Despite the drum-beaters of im- 
pending doom, it isn’t going to be 
easy for an enemy to unleash his 
trained microbe gangsters upon us. 
If it comes, and it is in the realm of 
possibility, biologic warfare will have 
a sharply limited scope. In all like- 
lihood any enemy-introduced disease 
will be of nuisance value only. For 
this reason many eminently respon- 
sible authorities deplore the hys- 
terical propaganda which has made 
biologic war a nameless. terror 
dwelling not lightly in the minds of 
many people. 

By playing up to blind unreason- 
ing fear of a horrible unknown, the 
seeds have been sown for a far 
greater and more explosive threat 
to the welfare of our country than 
germ war itself. Should a war with 
bacteria come tomorrow, the danger 





would not be so much from disease 
but from hysterical panic which 
might ensue. This threat is very real. 
Such a panic could paralyze a com- 
munity or conceivably the whole 
country much more effectively than 
a germ bomb or two. 

At no time has any epidemic en- 
gineered by man ever been success- 
ful. And contrary to the generally 
accepted impression, germ warfare 
is not a recent innovation. The hell- 
born idea of scattering disease in the 
ranks of an enemy to give him dis- 
comfort was first tried in the Four- 
teenth Century. When the Tartars 
swept down over Europe from the 
steppes of Russia and beyond, they 
found the Black Death a valuable 
ally. The Mongol horde stood before 
the walled city of Caffa, which still 
found the will to resist the invader. 
To crush this resistance more 
quickly, the Tartars brought forth 
germ warfare in its grisly infancy. 
They hurled corpses and living-dead 
victims of the bubonic plague over 
the walls of the city. 

Our own country, surprisingly 
enough, has already been a proving 
ground for germ warfare almost two 
hundred years ago. In 1763 General 
Amherst of His Majesty’s Army 
sought to rid himself of quarrelsome 
bands of Indians by offering them 
blankets which had been contami- 
nated by the smallpox virus. 

Twice during World War I the 
Germans essayed biologic warfare 
and each time failed. In one instance 
an attempt was made to introduce 
cholera into Italy. Later another 
effort was made when glanders- 
inoculated horses were released to 
mingle with horse-drawn units of 
the Allied troops. 

China protested bitterly to Japan 
in 1940 over the ethics involved 
when one hundred and sixty-five 
coolies died soon after picking up 

(see BUG WITH ACCENT page 45) 





Biological warfare has its possibilities but 





the chance of starting an epidemic by artificial means 





is so remote that fear and mass hysteria 


need more to be combatted than the disease. 












A documentary motion picture 
about the Kiwanis 

Club of Waterbury, Connecticut 
is helping 

Uncle Sam reveal his 

true character to the rest 


of the world. 





os 
About 100 members of the 


KIWANIS ia 
Fd ' 
Waterbury club took part in 
this marathon meeting 
OWS e Or at which the movie-makers 
filmed luncheon scenes. 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


NE great barrier to world peace 
O is the ignorance of people 
everywhere about their neighbors in ‘ 
other lands. We Americans, for 
instance, often declare with ex- 
asperation that Europeans are overly 
intellectual and inclined to leisure. 
And people in many parts of the 
world think that Americans are 
overly materialistic, selfish and ded- 
icated to chasing dollars. Com- 


Vitis lite 
if, 


munists have worked hard to create 


f 


Yi) V). 


these false impressions in order to 
break up the anti-Russian coalition 


Yj 


of free nations. 

But the United States is not stand- 
ing idly by while the Reds blacken 
our reputation. We have launched 
a worldwide informational campaign 
that is telling foreign people the 
truth about America. The Voice of 
America broadcasts are perhaps the 
most well-known aspect of this pro- 
gram. Other phases include ex- 
change of students with foreign 
countries, establishment of public 


YY 


libraries overseas and _ circulation 
abroad of documentary movies that 
give an honest picture of America 
and American citizens. 

The Kiwanis Club of Waterbury, 
Connecticut is helping Uncle Sam 
win this global propaganda battle 
with Russia. The club’s big public 
affairs project for 1951 was prepa- 
ration of a 2000-foot sound movie 





Technicians making motion pictures for the Department of State 
spent twelve hours in the radio studio where Waterbury President 
Walter Howard is program director. Here Walter coaches 

a girl who is directing an all-student radio program for the movie. showing how American businessmen 
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Members of the high school symphony orchestra wait patiently while technicians prepare to film the youngsters’ performance, 


render community service through 
voluntary civic organizations such as 
Kiwanis. Commentary for the film 
has been translated into seventeen 
different languages and the picture 
is being shown throughout the world. 
Titled “A Way of Living,” it will do 
much to disprove the widespread 
notion that Americans are too busy 
with their private affairs to help 
each other. 

The picture describes a job ex- 
ploratory activity conducted by the 
Kiwanis Club of Waterbury for the 
benefit of boys and girls in three 
high schools. It begins at a meeting 
of the club and traces the step-by- 
step development of the project, in- 
cluding casual conversations between 
Kiwanians, committee meetings, lec- 
tures to the students and scenes in 
stores and offices where Kiwanians 
are shown advising students and 
teaching different occupational skills. 

Seventeen days of shooting were 
required to make the film. The pro- 
duction was handled by a profes- 
sional documentary movie-maker 
working under supervision of the 
Department of State, which chose the 
Waterbury club’s project as the best 
illustration of businessmen helping 
youth. Activities of all other major 
US service clubs were considered, 
and this is quite a tribute to the Ki- 
wanis Club of Waterbury. 

Waterbury Kiwanians worked with 
writers, directors and cameramen 
from the movie company to prepare 
a script that would tell the story of 
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the project and at the same time 
reveal the help-thy;neighbor phi- 
losophy that motivates all service 
clubs. 

The filming began early last May 
when a crew of technicians invaded 
Waterbury with blazing lights, mazes 
of wires and whirring cameras. Ki- 
wanian Ernest Manganaro turned his 
drug store over to the movie-makers 
for five full days. Kiwanis President 
Walter Howard, program manager of 
radio station WBRY, played host 
to the movie-makers for twelve 
hours. Many other Kiwanians gave 
lavishly of their time so scenes 
could be filmed realistically, where 
the events in the script really hap- 
pened. Although the principal char- 
acter is a professional actor, most of 
the supporting characters are mem- 
bers of the Waterbury club and stu- 
dents from the high schools. 

The climax came on Wednesday, 
May 9, when the technicians spent 
eight hours shooting scenes of the 
Kiwanis club meeting. President 
Walter called the meeting to order 
at 12:15 and the closing gong 
sounded at 8:15 that evening. (Wal- 
ter believes it is the longest con- 
tinuous luncheon meeting ever held 
by a Kiwanis club.) Lights were 
strung about the room and tech- 
nicians scurried around as_ the 
regular meeting was carried on. 
Then, when the speaker had finished, 
waitresses put clean linen and silver 
on the tables and more pictures were 
taken. Forty thousand watts blazed 


down on the 100 men, representing 
ninety-two per cent of the club 
membership, who sat through this 
marathon meeting. Walter hit the 
gong whenever the cameramen were 
ready to shoot and in between times 
the Kiwanians mopped their brows 
and sipped cold pop. When it was 
over and the movie-makers had 
packed up all their paraphernalia, 
Kiwanians settled back to await the 
premiére showing of their movie. 

It was held, quite appropriately, 
on United Nations Day, October 24. 
Two thousand people who came to 
see the world premiére of “A Way of 
Living” heard State Department 
Movie Production Director Jay 
Dresser declare that the film will 
give great impetus to America’s war 
against communism. “It will show 
foreign people that we Americans 
are interested in others,” said Dres- 
ser, “not just our own selfish 
affairs .. .” 

The movie justified Dresser’s pre- 
diction. Narration is friendly, in- 
formal and convincing; the film is 
technically as good as any that come 
from Hollywood. The over-all result 
is a fascinating documentary of Ki- 
wanis in action. 

The Kiwanis Club of Waterbury, 
Connecticut feels justly proud of its 
accomplishment. Because of what 
Waterbury Kiwanians have done, 
the United States has a powerful 
new weapon with which to counter- 
act the lies that Reds are spreading 
around the world. THE END 
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Why be content 


By ALLAN SACK and JACK YOURMAN 





_you can spee 


For example, look at this case of 
a vice-president in charge of invest- 
ments for a large New York bank. 
Every Friday he would hit the trail 
for Suburbia with a load of unread 
reports in his bag. Sundays, instead 
“latest thing.” of relaxing with his family and 
With some justification he has come friends, he read reports of market 
to regard the item freshest from the conditions—material that he should 
assembly line as, in general, some- have covered at his office. Result: 
what more efficient than its A constant feeling of tension dogged 
decessor. him, a sense that his work was never 
done. 


car for himself, a 
gadget for 

his office or a 
dishwasher for his 
kitchen, today’s 
American wants the 


pre- 
In his urge to get things 
done he will not—if he has a choice— He was in his early fifties, 
knowingly tolerate last year’s model time when he had wanted to take it a 
bit easier. He needed his week ends 

an extra minute to relax. These unread reports he 
Yet when it comes to spending brought home just wouldn't let him. 
from five to fifteen hours every week Or take the situation which faced 
of his life reading engineer of an 


when today’s version will save him 


(nearer fifteen, if an up-and-coming 
all the time he takes to plastics concern. This man headed 
read newspapers, trade journals, up department. 
magazines and all the other material Part of his job was to 


ees ' 
desk or lodges 


you count in 


a “new products” 


make a 


that comes over his monthly survey of about sixty trade 


il 


in his family’s mailbox), he may journals to glean new ideas which 
muddle along with a reading tech- his company might develop 
nique that went out of date with the A 


tough reading assignment 
horse and buggy 


ror 

anyone, it was simply insurmount- 
The loss of time from outmoded, able for him 
inefficient reading habits can be put 
if you happen to be _ similar training, his years of pains- 
among the eight out of ten adults in’ taking poring over textbooks and 
this country who read less than half charts had slowed up his reading of 
as fast as they could 


Like many engineers 


and other professional men with 
very simply; 


with modern 


ordinary materials to a snail’s pace. 
techniques, you may lose from thirty 


He just didn’t have the reading tech- 
niques he needed to get through one 
set of periodicals before the next 
month’s batch flowed in upon him. 


Small wonder that he found himself 
working seven 


to sixty days of working-living time 
during the course of one year! 

Not only is inefficient reading skill 
a real thief of time, but it 


can—in 
situations where 


reading is an im- 
portant part of one’s job—create 
other, more serious problems. 


days a week—his 
social life cut to the vanishing point, 
his nerves worn to a frazzle. 
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| up your reading! 


Are these cases unusual? In one 
sense, yes. These executives hap- 
pened to have jobs which depended 
directly on high ability to read— 
ability which unfortunately both of 
them lacked. Yet their dilemmas 
point to a problem which affects— 
whether they realize it or not—up- 
wards of ninety per cent of the 
working population. For, every 
adult who reads with outmoded 
habits—who reads too slowly or with 
poor comprehension—throws away 
precious minutes every day of his 
working life. 

Figures obtainable from private 
reading services and college clinics 
alike reveal surprisingly low reading 
rates for adults in all walks of life. 
For an example: 470 officers who 
entered the reading improvement 
training program of the Air Forces 
Air University at Maxwell Field, 
Alabama started reading training at 
310 words per minute. At the end of 
their training, they read at 580. 
What this means is that these offi- 
cers, the cream of the crop of men 
fresh from college, were reading only 
fifty-three per cent of their potential 
speed! 

Figures from our Speed Reading 
Institute, organized in 1949 in New 
York City to speed up reading in 
industry, testify to the lamentable 
state of reading ability among those 
who must rely on it to get their work 
done. As a rule institute figures 


show executives will start speed 
reading training at between 250 to 
450 words per minute on popular 
material. Twenty instruction-hours 
later they will whiz through reading 
matter of equal difficulty at 600 to 
900 words per minute—with superior 
comprehension. 

“So I’m slow,” you may say to 
yourself at this point. “At least I 
know what I’m reading. I probably 
get more out of what I read than the 
speed demon.” 

This comforting and rather widely 
held idea—that the slow reader gets 
more out of what he reads—just 
isn’t so. Extensive tests have shown 
that on the average the faster reader 
tends to have better comprehension. 

Actually, if you have good com- 


prehension, you can, with proper 


training, hold on to your accuracy 
and at the same time sharply in- 
crease your speed. 

So you need no longer be desk- 
bound after five because of a large 
reading load. Slow reading need no 
longer waste your time. With what 
reading specialists now know about 
speeding up reading habits, there is 
no longer any valid reason why you 
cannot substantially cut the con- 
tents of your homeward-bound brief 
case. 

For instance, five top executives 
at one firm traded in their old-model 
reading skills—which “ran” at 310 
words per minute—for a new one 


with outmoded, inefficient reading habits that steal valuable hours from your working day? 


that now carries them through trade 
journals and other management ma- 
terials at 495, after just eight hours 
of renovation at the hands of a 
reading instructor. 

Another group of executives, at- 
tached to the New York office of a 
large oil company, upped their read- 
ing speeds ninety-two per cent after 
twenty hours in the “laboratory.” 
For all eight of these men, inci- 
dentally, comprehension went up an 
average of four per cent 

As a sample of what’s being done 
with business and professional peo- 
ple, the picture is equally encourag- 
ing at the Speed Reading Institute 
At the institute, 
institute-directed 


mentioned before. 
as well as_ in 
courses at the American Banking 
Institute, the Adult 
School and other centers in the New 
York City area, each quarter-year a 
new group of business and profes- 
sional men and women meet for two 
hours a week around a table to re- 


Ridgewood 


condition their reading reflexes. 
One group, including several doc- 
tors, a dentist, a psychologist and 
several business executives, turned 
in improvements averaging 128 per 
cent. They started at 272 words per 
minute and romped through their 
final battery of tests at 637. Anda 
group made up of a lawyer, a depart- 
ment store budget director, a pho- 
tographer and assorted advertising 

(see SPEED READING page 47) 























the first of two articles 





Kiwanian Tom Martinson has been Chief of Pelice in 





By LILLIAN STEMP 


Hammond, Indiana for twenty-two years and he has proven that law enforcement is 


honesty 


hs MartTINson, who was teach- 
ing school at Buffalo, Indiana, 
looked out the window at a garage 
across from the school building and 
saw twenty-five policemen converge 
upon it. Her heartbeat quickened 
as anyone’s would, but doubly so 
because her father is chief of police 
of Hammond, Indiana. The horde of 
policemen guarded the garage build- 
ing while a selected few of them 
went in with machine guns to arrest 
a killer who was working there as a 
mechanic. He was under a car and 
reached for a gun when the police 
came in but they disarmed him be- 
fore he could use it. 

This sort of thing happens almost 
every day in some city in America, 
instance the event was 
fabulous. The that the 
criminal whom Doris Martinson saw 
fall into the hands of police was 
wanted by her own father for killing 
two policemen on his force. Only a 
few minutes after he was arrested, 
Doris phoned her father and gave 
him a firsthand description of the 


but in this 


reason 1S 


arrest 

Any story about Hammond’s police 
chief would be inappropriate without 
a fabulous introduction. Hammond 
has a population of 87,000 in a highly 
industrialized area, bordering on the 
steel mills south of Chicago. Yet it 
has one of the lowest crime records 
of the nation. The clean crime rec- 
ord of the community is due almost 
solely to the unusual energy and 
moral integrity of Chief Martinson, 
who has headed the police depart- 
ment for twenty-two years. 

When he took office, the only rec- 





ords the police department had were 
the log books, which were difficult 
to refer to and totally inadequate. 
The FBI now the Hammond 
records system as one of the finest 
in the country. Prosecuting attorneys 
say that if it were not for the thor- 
oughness with which Hammond offi- 
cers prepare serious cases for trial, 
many of them would easily be lost. 

“One of the toughest problems 
many police departments have is 
convincing their civil administrators 
that they must have adequate equip- 
ment in order to do an effective job,” 
the Chief says. He now has every- 
thing in the equipment: 
fingerprinting, and 
developing equipment; a lie detector; 
drunkometer; 


rates 


way of 
photographing 


two-way radios; a 
wire recorder; an ultra-violet lamp; 
a showup room; ambulance; twenty- 
three squad cars; and record fiies of 
the most modern kind. 

Thomas J. Martinson’s 
police chief for twenty-two years in 
Hammond is an excellent example 
of what can be done to stop crime. 
There is nothing spectacular about it 
unless actually putting into practice 
the principles that all of us know are 
essential, in spite of politics and the 
regular temptations of doing other- 
wise, should be called spectacular. 
At least, it is unusual. 

The Chief himself leads an ex- 
emplary life. He is a Kiwanian, 
having joined the Hammond club in 
1940. He lives modestly in a six- 
room bungalow and drives a low- 
priced car. He and Mrs. Martinson 
have raised three daughters, all of 
them educated to be schoolteachers 


record as 


easy when divorced from politics. 


makes it easy 


Tom Martinson has always insisted upon 
complete independence from politics. An- 
other of his policies is showing young- 
sters how police work. Below, a dem- 
onstration of fingerprinting techniques. 





They have four 


and now married. 
grandchildren, who 
Chief their hero. 
Tom has always been a teetotaler. 
He does not gamble or violate any 
rules that would provide alibis for 
his men in their own conduct. 
Aside from the moral integrity of 
the Chief, the few basic principles 
by which he governs his police de- 
partment explain his success. His 
adherence to the principle of honesty 
eliminates the temptation to grant 
favors which might involve circum- 
vention or violation of the law when 
a return favor would be expected. 
It calls for divorce from politics. 
The Chief says: “You can’t do a 
good police job and be a politician.” 
Police personnel are not required to 
‘ampaign for election nor do they 
obtain their positions through polit- 
ical maneuvers. The Chief can’t 
be paid off by either politicians or 
law violators. This is one of the rea- 
sons why they do not stay long in 
Hammond. As soon as they find out 
that the Chief does not take side 
money, they go on their way without 
leaving a trail of crime behind them. 
The sixty-two-year-old Chief has 


consider the 
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a kind and tolerant disposition, but 
becomes firm and obdurate when 
there is any political interference in 
the administration of his duties. “If 
I am going to take directives from 
politicians, I will no longer remain 
here as chief,” he says. 

Second to honesty is his emphasis 
on up-to-dateness in the police de- 
partment. He is strong for constant 
police training. At first, each time 
he included a request in his budget 
for training police officers, it was 
turned down. He felt so strongly 
about the need, however, that he 
personally canvassed businessmen in 
the city and when enough money 
was pledged to send one of the men 
to the school, he placed the project 
before the city administration and 
said, “Here is the money. Now can 
I start sending some of my men to 
school?” 

Since that time training funds to 
send a limited number of his per- 
sonnel to school have been approved 
each year. The chief of detectives 
and the inspector who is the head of 
the department’s Record Division re- 
ceived extensive training at FBI 
headquarters in Washington. The 
chief of detectives teaches the funda- 
mentals of police work to all new 
recruits. In addition, each fall and 
spring three of the recruits are en- 
rolled in basic training courses either 
at Purdue or Indiana University. 
Those assigned to traffic detail also 
attend the Northwestern University 
Traffic Safety Institute. Periodically 
the FBI comes in and then everyone 
on the force attends classes. 

Martinson is a lifetime member of 
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Association of 
He says the tech- 
nical progress of his department is 


the International 
Chiefs of Police. 


due to his active participation in the 
work of that organization. He takes 
no credit for ideas that have been 
adapted by the police force. ‘They 
are not original with me,” he says. 
“Any police chief has the 
access to them, since they are the 
result of round-table discussions, 
committee evaluations and presen- 
tations at conventions held by the 
association. Whenever a community 
encourages its police chief to attend 
these conventions the citizens benefit 
greatly.” 

He starts the young 
Hammond on his side early in life 
so that he will have a minimum of 
trouble with them later on. For ex- 
ample, from ten in the morning until 
twelve Saturdays, Boy 
Scouts in the area visit the Record 
Division where fingerprint tech- 
niques are demonstrated. Tests are 
also given to the Scouts to enable 
them to earn their merit badges for 
fingerprinting. A film showing how 
the Hammond Police Department 
works and one showing the skill of 
marksmanship among police officers 
has been shown to practically every 
boy’s group as well as to every one 
of the men’s service clubs in the city 
of Hammond. 

Students in grade and high school 
tour the department and always 
leave with a greater respect for the 
law. Martinson has observed that if 
children are given the benefit of 
mature thinking, they will cooperate. 
In 1940, the year before he became a 


same 


people of 


noon on 


Realizing that the 
students of today will 
be the taxpayers of 
tomorrow, Tom encourages 
them to visit jails, 

police buildings and 

other public institutions, 


Kiwanian, the Chief promoted a pro- 
gram to aid juvenile delinquents in 
Hammond. He formed a committee 
consisting of a minister, a high school 
teacher, a former juvenile officer, a 
housewife and a detective to take 
juvenile first-offenders in hand and 
ferret out their troubles and correct 
them. Perhaps nothing reveals the 
maturity of teen-agers in Hammond 
and their respect for the Chief bet- 
ter than this letter from a girl who 
wrote: 

“IT am 
students who have been tearing up 
the town this When I 
raced through the town with a carful 
of screaming girls, I was warned 
about reckless driving. I must admit, 
I thought I could run wild once a 
year because it was a junior-senior 
week. I should have that 
then, of all times, I should be care- 
ful if I wanted the future that I was 
indirectly celebrating at that time. 
[ want to apologize. I don’t want to 
be thought a smart young kid for 
this. I’m a senior in high school and 
should have enough sense to drive 
safely at all times.” 

It seems that any police chief can 
attain the fine record this one has 
and any community can be as free of 
crime as this one is if only the well- 
known principles of operating are 
actually put into effect. This takes 
courage on the part of the chief who 
may be removed for political pur- 
poses, and it takes integrity on the 
part of the mayor and others who, if 
sincere, will not allow politics to re- 
quire the release of an honest and 
energetic police chief. THE END 


one of the hundred or so 


last week. 


known 
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Kiwanis clubs can capitalize on the shortage of reporters that 


affects most small daily 


newspapers. 


By DANIEL J. MceCARTHY 


how about giving us a front- 
this campaign 


@ 
‘ 


page 
we're starting?” 

Editors 
town newspapers all over the coun- 


story on 


and reporters on small 
try hear this question every day. 
And the number of times they an- 
“Yes” proves that small town 


civic groups hold a definite advan- 


swer 


tage over their big-city cousins when 
it comes to getting good publicity. 
But this come 
automatically, by any means; clubs 
have to take advantage of their spe- 
cial opportunities as small town or- 


publicity doesn’t 


ganizations 
The limited 
town papers provides one big oppor- 
tunity. The editor of a small daily 
just doesn’t have enough reporters 
to cover all the activities of his com- 
munity’s civic groups. And right 
here is where many clubs miss the 
boat. They’re not especially inter- 
ested in straight news reports of 
their meetings, and so they either 
forget all about them or handle them 
in a slipshod way. Then when a 
fund-raising campaign or some other 


personnel of small 
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special project comes along, they 
expect their local editor to give them 
front-page stories. It just won't 
work. 

You have to help your local editor 
if you want him to help you. The 
club that faithfully supplies the edi- 
tor with complete, accurate reports 
of its meetings wins his appreciation; 
and the editor is much more likely 
to give full support to any special 
projects, however poor they may be 
in news value. 

Most clubs 
certain extent—to 
electing a reporter or _ publicity 
chairman. The first step in the 
establishment of good relations be- 
tween club and editor is the appoint- 
ment of a competent man to handle 
the meeting and project reports. 

If you happen to get this job, how 
should you handle it? In the first 
place, you have to take accurate 
notes of all that goes on. If you have 
a speaker, try to get a copy of his 
speech. If he doesn’t have a copy, 
jot down some short quotes while 


he’s speaking and check them with 


this to a 
extent of 


recognize 
the 
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him later. If it’s a project you're re- 
porting, be sure to get all the facts. 

Then, if you really want to make a 
hit with your editor, write up the 
story yourself. This requires some 
practice and a little discipline in 
leaving out unnecessary stuff, but 
you'll win the gratitude of the boys 
on the paper. 

Most editors, however, will be 
satisfied with a phone call. If your 
home town paper is a morning one, 
call right after the event (if it’s at 
night); call an evening paper early 
in the morning. And don’t forget to 
call even if the meeting has been 
called off or if nothing newsworthy 
took place. Many a small town re- 
porter has felt the “urge to kill’ 
when, after phoning all over town 
for a report on a meeting, he finally 
contacts a member who informs him, 
“Oh, we didn’t meet tonight. Didn’t 
you know?” 

If you do decide to write your 
own stories, remember this: Always 
put the most important thing first. 
Never start off a story this way: The 
Kiwanis club met Tuesday evening 
in the club room at the Smith Res- 
taurant with President Joe Doakes 
presiding. Judge John Jones gave 
the principal address. 

Do it like this: A sweeping re- 
vision of the city’s judicial system 
was advocated by Judge John Jones 
Tuesday evening in a talk before the 
local Kiwanis club. 

That’s the main thing. There are a 
lot of other little tricks, of course, 
but you can pick them up by study- 
ing a few good news stories. The re- 
porters you work with will be glad 
to help you, too. 

This is pretty unusual, though, and 
you can bet your pencil and note- 
book that the boys on your hom: 
town paper will be glad to see you if 
you drop around the office about 
once a week. 

But now what -about that special 
help you want when one of your 
campaigns comes along? Well, you’ve 
practically guaranteed such help by 
cooperating with the editor in the 
coverage of your regular meetings 
and other events. There’s still a lot 
you can do, though. 

First of all, you should talk the 
whole thing over with the editor 
a few days before you plan to get 
started. And don’t just drop in on 
him any time; you can’t expect to 
have a satisfying talk with an editor 
half an hour before press time. In 
the case of an evening paper that 
goes to press around 2:30 p.m., the 
best time to talk to the editor would 

(see INFLUENCE EDITORS page 41) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


After “America” and the Pledge 
To The Flag yesterday, our forget- 
ful new president leaned toward an 
elderly member in the front row of 
tables and stage-whispered, “Will 
you give the invocation?” He got a 
classic answer, in a high-pitched 
voice also heard all over the room 
—“Talk louder. I’m too doggone 
deaf to hear what you said.” 


* * * 


This week at Kiwanis I enjoyed 
the fellowship of 200 Americans 
dressed almost exactly alike, eating 
exactly the same mediocre food, sit- 
ting in orderly rows, listening to a 
speech against regimentation. 


* * * 


My Kiwanianne likes to proclaim 
that the Sabbath is my favorite day. 
it7 

In summer you play Sunday golf 
religiously,” says she, “and on win- 
ter Sundays you are a devout 
sleeper.” 

* * * 


Our Kiwanis ballot battalions 
have been slightly off the beam. 
“Get out and vote” isn’t enough; it 
must be “Get out and vote intel- 
ligently.” 


* w * 


Meditation on home life: Throw 
rugs often do. 


* * * 


I'd thought to take it easy this 
year; but our new president spent 
thirty minutes telling me what a 
wonderful president | made in 1951, 
and suddenly I find myself saddled 
with a heavy committee job. 
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Don't belittle February. You 
don’t have to mow snow; it doesn’t 
have aphides or hay fever pollens; 
and the loud sport shirts are cov- 
ered. 


” * * 


The after-dinner speech I like most 
to hear: “Waiter, bring me all the 
checks.” 

* * * 


How stupid can we citizens get? 
Almost half the states have laws 
preventing any reading of the Bi- 
ble in schools. Freedom of religion 
does not mean freedom from re- 


ligion. 
* * * 


You know why I love my Kiwani- 
anne? She’s the kind of gal who tells 


me my graying hair makes me look 


distinguished. 





It’s not trying to look young that 
wrecks us oldsters; it’s trying to act 
young. 

* + x 


Dear Successor-in-Office: Don’t 
beaver too eagerly at the outset, 
expecting fast action of your com- 
mittee appointees. Remember the 
great Voltaire told us that “Every 
social reformer and every political 
reformer must have the time sense 
of a geologist.” 

* * * 


Never belittle your knife-and- 
fork members, Mr. President. The 
instinct to be unselfish is in them, 
but the know-how isn’t developed. 
You must furnish that. 


More and more as I study society, 
it becomes apparent that the man 
who knows how is a good worker, and 
the man who knows why is his boss. 


* * * * * * * * 
QUOTE FOR ELECTION 
YEAR 


If property ‘owners and em- 
ployers are taxed increasing 
amounts to support the incom- 
petent and lazy members of so- 
ciety, the number of the latter 
increases as the number of the 
former decreases. The final re- 
sult is chaos and failure. 


—John Stuart Mill 


* * * * * * * * 


Don’t worry about your technical 
knowledge, mister. You can hire 
experts to buy materials and run 
machinery. It’s handling men that 
counts. 


* * * 


Yes, Patrick Henry, taxation with- 
out representation was bad. But you 
ought to see it with representation. 

(if I don’t stop talking like that, 
somebody’s going to accuse me of 
being a reactionary.) (Or even a 
Republican. ) 


* * * 


“Since when is government, with 
its tax-free point of advantage, ex- 
pected to compete with private en- 
terprise?” 

Who’s asking that? Darn near 
everybody! 


* * * 


There is no known way to pre- 
vent a speaker from telling a dirty 
story if he is under the delusion 
it is clever. He ignores the fact that, 
while no ladies may be present, 
some gentlemen usually are. 


* * * 


Life is full of injustices. The club 
president gets the compliments if the 
programs are good; the program 
committee chairman gets blamed if 
they are bad. 


* * * 


The greatness of America’s serv- 
ice clubs lies in the fact that they 
have organized the good intentions 
of good men. 


* * * 


Also it is apparent that the most 
powerful citizens in any community 
are likely to be the Kiwanians. 
Well, on second thought, no; the 
Kiwaniannes would rank first. 
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TREES PAY TH 


The United States Forest Service is one government agency that does not use red ink. 


By CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER This truckload of cedar poles was cut in the Kaniksu National Forest 


of Idaho. Timber of many kinds is being taken from public land to 
fill the demand which the private timber industry cannot supply. All 
cutting is done selectively so as not to harm the public forests. 
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Dp” you KNOow that the United 
States Forest Service is not 
supported by the taxpayer? It sup- 
ports itself, because it operates at a 
profit! It supplies tangible goods— 
timber—for which it receives a rea- 
sonable income. The profit from this 
business is sufficient to more than 
cover the cost of the entire opera- 
tions of this branch of the govern- 
ment so that the public services per- 
formed are thrown in free. 

The Forest Service is custodian of 
some 170,000,000 acres of public 
domain. Its main functions are pro- 
tecting vast watersheds, promoting 
the growth of timber and guarding 
it against fire, and maintaining large 
areas for regulated grazing of live- 
stock. Among its other duties are 
fostering an appreciable percentage 
of the nation’s wildlife and providing 
a huge share of public outdoor rec- 
reational facilities. The Forest Serv- 
ice isn’t supposed to make money— 
it was never created for that purpose 
—but it is doing so anyway—a situa- 
tion that is as novel as it is refresh- 
ing. 

That the Forest Service is in the 
black is purely accidental. It has 
come about—and the fiscal year 1951 
is the first time in its history that it 
has occurred—as a result of the law 
of supply and demand. Some fifty- 
six million dollars was taken in by 
the Service during 1951, which 
roughly was in excess of twenty mil- 
lion dollars more than Congress ap- 
propriated for its operation during 
that period of time. The money came 
chiefly from the sale of standing 
timber and from leases on govern- 
ment-owned grazing land. 

Twenty-five per cent of the total 
of fifty-six million dollars was given 
to the states on the basis of the 
amount of US Forest Service lands 
within those There was a 
string attached to these “gifts,” how- 
ever. They must be spent on public 
schools and roads in the counties of 
the recipient states. It may come as 
a surprise to learn that the US 
Forest Service contributes no small 
amount to the educational and trans- 
portation facilities of the nation. The 
balance of the fifty-six million went 
into the US Treasury to be spent as 
Congress saw fit. The Forest Serv- 
ice didn’t get any of it back. It 
operates on an annual budget fur- 
nished by the lawmakers on Capitol 
Hill. 

Ever since its establishment in 
1905 by Theodore Roosevelt, the US 
Forest Service has been growing 
timber on a “sustained yield” basis, 
the idea being that forest lands 





states. 
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should and could produce more, or at 
least as many trees as were cut for 
commercial purposes. During most 
of the years between 1905 and the 
present, timber on privately owned 
lands has been cut on a “get it and 
get out” basis, with scant regard for 
future timber supplies. For about 
twenty-five years or so, this process 
of short-sighted timber operations 
paid off as new timber areas were 
tapped. But as privately owned tim- 
ber resources were being depleted, 


federally owned resources were be- 
ing built up. 

In later years, owners of private 
timber lands began to realize that 
they’d better do something about 
their rapidly dwindling resources. 
They were running out of trees, so 
they began managing their lands on 
a sustained yield basis—a practice 
the Forest Service has been pursu- 
ing for some time. As Forest Serv- 
ice officials put it, “Private interests 

(see TREES PAY page 40) 


Bottom, lumberjacks using a high-speed power-driven saw fell a big 
Douglas fir tree in the Gifford Pinchot National Forest, Washington State. 
Middle, logs cut on public land are hauled to the mills. 

Top, grazing permits also produce revenue for the US Forest Service. 

















Each orphan was given a roll 

of dimes at the beginning of the day 
so the kids could buy toys and go 
on various carnival rides. The boy 
above bought a little 

hat, then let a Sister from the 
orphanage adjust his new 

chapeau. Everyone was awed by the 
lion tamer who staged a special 

act for the children. The 

lad below was photographed as he 
watched the monkeys cavort. 





Lowell Sun photos by J. G. Principato 


Orphans and Kiwanians agreed it had been 








the most 
WONDERFUL 
day in 
the year | 


RPHANS in Lowell, Massachusetts 

look forward to the annual Ki- 
wanis outing with the same eager- 
ness they await Christmas and the i 
beginning of the summer vacation. 
For the Kiwanis outing is an island 
of happiness in the otherwise drab 
lives of the community’s homeless 
moppets. 

Last year 600 boys and girls from 
institutions in Lowell spent a de- 
lightful day at a wild animal farm 
as guests of the Kiwanis Club of 
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The biggest thrill came for this little girl when 
an attendant hoisted her onto the back of a baby elephant, 
which seemed to be enjoying itself too. 





Right, Lowell Kiwanians Tom Phillips and 
Henry Nelson give some extra dimes to 

kids who spent their allowances early. Extreme 
right, an impromptu ice cream eating contest. 


When it came time to go home the orphans waved happily at the 
photographer from the window of the chartered bus. Kiwanians were 
exhausted at the day’s end but happy for the success of their project. 


By K. C. WINCHESTER 


Lowell. About sixty Kiwanians came 
along to direct the children in the 
\ park, pass out refreshments and 
i} make sure the little ones kept their 
fingers away from the monkey cages. 
The pictures on these pages show 
how the orphans enjoyed themselves, 
but even greater satisfaction came 
to the Kiwanians. Theirs was the 
thrill of being father, for a single 
fleeting day, to boys and girls of all 
sizes, shapes, tempers, creeds and 
colors. THE END 
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Fishermen’s Wharf is one of the many picturesque places that conventioneers 


will visit this June. | k 


7IWANIANS WILL ENJOY “red car- 
K pet” hospitality in Seattle next 


June. With the announcement that 
the national convention has _ been 
slated for June 15-19, civic leaders 


of the Puget Sound metropolis ral- 
lied to the The 
convention committee is 
with delightful suggestions for spon- 


host role Kiwanis 


swamped 


sored water cruises, motor tours, 
salmon barbecues, clambakes— 
every variety of tour, open house 


and high jinx is on the program. 
Every delegate to the 1952 conven- 
tion will find he is an honor guest 
of one-half million Seattleites seek- 
ing to share with him the unique de- 
lights of their Centennial City. For 
the festive reigns in Seattle 
through 1952 the centenary of 
the founding of the little beachside 
settlement that grew to “the biggest 
city of its age in the world.” You 
will enjoy all the organized sight- 
seeing tours and organized activities. 
You will also want to plot personal 


spirit 
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wanian's guide to zestlul Seattle 


By GUY WILLIAMS 


adventures amidst the sights, sounds 
and salt-water savors of the port. 
Here are some of the experiences 
awaiting you in the Seattle chapter 
of your life! 
Grab a quick lift by express ele- 
vator to the topside observatories of 


the Smith Tower or the Northern 
Life Tower, Seattle’s tallest sky- 
scrapers. From this high vantage, 


drink in a bird’s-eye view of metro- 
politan Seattle and panoramas of the 
Cascade Mountains and majestic 
Mount Ranier; Puget Sound, its 
islands and inlets; the jagged Olym- 
pic Range across the sound. 

For another perspective, whether 
by car, taxi or sightseeing bus, ex- 


plore Seattle’s unmatched scenic 
drives through wooded parkways 
and gardened residential sections. 


Magnolia Boulevard, Lake Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Marine Drive and 


Queen Anne Boulevard all have 
their special charm. 

Plan to prowl Seattle’s 193 miles 
front and 
Washington 
eight-mile 


Lake 


and 


and lake 


Lake 


of salt-water 
link, the 
and locks. The 
canal Puget Sound, 
Union and Lake Washington, 
its locks are the largest in the con- 
tinental United States and second 
largest in the world. Over 10,000 
ships navigate this canal annually— 
a fascinating marine parade. Other 
water front attractions the 
berthed ships from the seven seas 
at the piers of the port, the ship 
chandlery houses, the seaman’s sup- 
ply and curio shops, the fish stalls 
and, above all, the human interest 
of the great cosmopolitan seaport 
hailed as “The Gateway to Alaska” 
and “The Short Route to the Orient.” 
Don’t miss visiting Salmon Bay Ter- 
minal, which is the home anchorage 
of the North Pacific fishing fleet. 
Seattleites are boat enthusiasts, as 


their 
Canal 


links 


are 
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why wouldn’t they be with 20,000 
miles of protected cruising waters? 
Make the Seattle and Queen City 
Yacht Clubs a port of call and visit 
the shipyards along Seattle’s inner 
harbor. Charter craft are available. 
Regattas and races are perpetual. If 
possible, plan your Pacific North- 
west itinerary to include June 28 
through July 5. Greater Seattle, Inc., 
a civic promotion organization stag- 
ing the Centennial, has billed the 
Pacific Coast Yacht Regatta for those 
dates, climaxed by the Seafair Tro- 
phy Race on Lake Washington on 
July 5. In the Trophy Race, Slo-Mo- 
Shun, the world’s fastest speedboat, 
holder of the world’s record of 160 
miles per hour plus, the Gold Cup 
and Harmsworth Trophy, will vie 
with challengers. 

Between Pike and Stewart Streets 
just below First Avenue is a sight 
which for many years has delighted 
tourists and natives alike, the pub- 
lic market. Blocks of stalls line both 
sides of the broad, covered walks 
where shoppers may buy their fa- 
vorite foods, fresh from the farm, 
orchard and sea. It is a real experi- 
ence to walk along the colorful rows, 


Seattle’s forty-two-story Smith Tower, 

the city’s largest structure, dwarfs the totem 
pole standing in Pioneer Square, 

which was the heart of town before World War I. 
Below is a view of Lake Washington as seen 

from one of the lake shore boulevards that make 
Seattle among the most beautiful 

cities on the North American continent. 
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hearing the variety of accents, Ital- 
ian, Japanese and Scandinavian. 

In Woodland Park Zoo are more 
than 1350 animals and birds, 270 spe- 
cies, from all over the world, an 
outstanding aviary, a monkey house, 
and bears and sea lions in their na- 
tive habitat. 

At the University of Washington 
Arboretum, 2000 species of trees 
from foreign areas are _ planted 
on 267 acres amid lush native growth 
of fir, cedar, maple, madrona and 
willow. They adapt themselves read- 
ily to the mild climate and rich soil. 


Included in this area are offices, 
greenhouses, boulevards, forest 
trails and nine-acre nursery. 

The Lake Washington Floating 


Bridge spans the northern end of 
Lake Washington, the body of water 
that borders the east side of Seattle. 
One and one-half miles long with a 
four-lane superhighway, it.is the 
world’s largest thing afloat and is a 
fascinating example of engineering 
skill and architectural beauty. No 
visitor should miss the drive over 
the waves of one of our great lakes. 

Enjoy Seattle’s splendid museums 
for an absorbing afternoon. The Se- 


attle Art Museum in Volunteer Park 
displays fine paintings and an inter- 
nationally celebrated jade collection; 
Henry Art Gallery on the Univer- 
sity of Washington campus stresses 
contemporary art; also on the cam- 
pus is the Washington State Museum 
featuring ethnological and natural 
history exhibits. At the Montlake 
entrance to the arboretum, the new 
Seattle Museum of History and In- 
dustry gives a vivid capsule picture 
of Seattle’s history. 

As you dine in Seattle’s excellent 
restaurants, don’t deny yourself the 
delights of such local delicacies as 
Dungeness crab, Olympic oysters, 
Pacific oysters, littleneck clams 
and fresh broiled salmon. Play any 
of Seattle’s nine golf courses, famous 
for carpetlike greens. By all means— 
if you are a fisherman—take a try at 
that supreme experience. Catch a 
King salmon in Elliott Bay, just off- 
shore from a great city’s towers of 
commerce. Any Seattle Kiwanian or 
any sporting goods store will arrange 
for gear and a boat. 

An exciting five days awaits you 
in Seattle next June. Plan to come 
early and stay over! THE END 
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These boys are learning about auto repair work 
in a shop managed by Don Eagan. 





Bob Fischer shows a would-be lawyer some 
of the fine points of claim checking. 


This girl compounds practice prescriptions in the pharmacy of Harry Krasneski. 
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By FRED HAWES 


N MOST places vocational guidance 
iT is a series of lectures by success- 
ful business, industrial or profes- 
sional men. The students listen, then 
get additional advice from full-time 
vocational guidance advisers—when 
these specialists are available for 
consultation. 

Although this method is valuable, 
it is not ideal. For the boys and 
girls have no chance to see how busi- 
nesses actually operate. What the 
young people really need is an op- 
portunity to study, firsthand, the 
occupations they are considering. 
The would-be doctor needs to learn, 
for example, that medicine involves 
routine and hard work as well as 
glamour; the aspiring journalist 
needs to discover that journalism is 
more often hectic and gruelling than 
carefree and exciting. 

Boys and girls in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania have a chance to glimpse the 
truth about their future occupations, 
thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Erie 
and its “Day-At-Work-With-A-Ki- 
wanian” program. This distinctive 
project gives young people a chance 
to work for most of an entire day 
with Kiwanis “counselors.” Of course 
youngsters can’t learn the business 
in a day, but they do learn enough 
so they can form a truer picture of 
what they’re getting into. 

A typical case is that of Gus Ha- 
lupezysnki, an eleventh grade stu- 
dent with an interest in law. He and 
another would-be lawyer spent most 
of one day with Kiwanian Bob 
Fischer, an Erie attorney. Bob took 
his young friends to the courthouse 
where they helped him check a 
claim. 

“We learned quite a bit about how 
things are done in the courthouse,” 
reported Gus. “And we got a much 
better idea about what lawyers real- 
ly do. I feel surer now than ever be- 
fore that I want to be a lawyer... .” 

This reaction was typical. Kiwan- 
ians, too, were enthusiastic. Said 
one: “The students were surprised 
to find there is so much to this busi- 
ness.” Another declared: “I believe 
this program should be followed the 
year around.” 

Thirty-nine Erie Kiwanians 
worked with 105 eleventh graders in 
the club’s big vocational guidance 
project recently. The club is plan- 
ning to expand the program in the 
future so that more Erie boys and 
girls can spend a day at work with 
a Kiwanian. THE END 
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Kiwanians in Erie. Pennsylvania 
have given a 


practical twist to vocational guidance. 


Below, high school boys interested 

in forestry listen to an expert employed 
by the Hammermill Paper Company. 
Right, Bank Executive Ed Greener 
gives instruction in office procedure. 











Top, left, Telephone Company 
Executive Donald Carnahan 
shows a group of girls some of 
the problems faced by operators. 
Above, industrial nursing is 
demonstrated under the guidance 
of Dean McKinney (wearing 
glasses, facing camera). Left, 
several future beauticians learn 
from an expert in the depart- 
ment store managed by Warren 
Spare. Below, budding engineers 
listen intently while an expert 
explains some intricacies of a 
blueprint. Al Goodrich stands 
watching the instruction. 


































GORHAM, MAINE arranged for a public meeting at 
which the speaker was United States Senator Owen 
Brewster. About 400 people attended the gathering. 

NEWTON, IOWA makes regular visits to war veterans 
in a hospital. 

HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA gave $500 to help finance 
cafeterias in the city schools. 

MIDTOWN, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI sponsors a basketball 
team in the municipal league. 

PARSONS, KANSAS is working to establish a new hotel 
in the community. 

SOUTH CENTRAL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS contacted city 
officials to suggest that debris be removed from 
streets in the club’s territory. 

TELLICO PLAINS, TENNESSEE is improving the appear- 
ance of a school ground. 

MOBERLY, MISSOURI helped the Red Cross collect 459 
pints of blood during a three-day campaign. 

CORBIN, KENTUCKY held a turkey shoot to raise money 
for the needy. 

LOCH RAVEN, MARYLAND gave instruction in public 
speaking to forty-five grade school pupils. 

STEGER, ILLINOIS is preparing a civilian defense pro- 
gram in cooperation with the fire department and 
a local businessmen’s organization. 

PONTIAC, MICHIGAN held a roller skating party for 
children who live in a county home. 

NARROWS, VIRGINIA is working to reforest <cutover 
land around the town’s water reservoir. The com- 
munity’s water supply has been threatened by lack 
of trees on the watershed land. 

JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI consulted with city offi- 
cials about the public parks program for 1952 in 
Jefferson City. 

THE HEIGHTS, CLEVELAND, OHIO secured volunteers 
who were needed to administer a local election. 
HELPER, UTAH conducted a coasting and hiking party 

for Boy and Cub Scouts. 

TILLAMOOK, OREGON co-sponsored a magic show. 
Profits amounting to more than $600 have been 
given to school officials, who will use the money to 
improve the grounds around the local high school. 

CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON furnished ambulance trans- 
portation so that a girl who was badly burned could 
be rushed 100 miles to a hospital for special treat- 
ment. 

NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA entertained 1000 under- 
privileged children at a movie just before Christmas. 

PENINSULA-PORTLAND, OREGON distributed literature 
for a church. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO took invalid children to Sun- 
day school and then brought them back to the 
cerebral palsy center where they live. 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK is helping recent high 
school graduates secure information about college 
entrance requirements. 

SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE bought and installed a new 
roof on the clubhouse of the local Sea Scout unit. 

WICKENBURG, ARIZONA co-sponsored a benefit basket- 
ball game to help students raise money to buy 
athletic equipment. 

HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS conducted an essay con- 
test on the subject, “Freedom Is Not Free.” The 
winning high school student received a $100 bond 
and was guest speaker at a meeting of the Haverhill 
club. 

OVERBROOK, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA conduct- 
ed an amateur boxing show to raise money for un- 
derprivileged child work. 

WEST SIDE, BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS successfully pro- 
moted a bond issue to finance construction of a 
swimming pool. 

MOUNT CARMEL, ILLINOIS is helping local farmers 
practice soil conservation. 

PRESTONSBURG, KENTUCKY is handling home game 
ticket sales and managing the finances of a high 
school basketball team. 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA entertained two Greek 
Army officers who came to the United States to 
study the State of Pennsylvania’s selective service 
system. 

BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO took twenty boys to collect 
pine cones in the woods. Enough were gathered so 
the club will be able to provide 200,000 seedlings 
for planting in the future. 

HANNIBAL, MISSOURI took forty-four GI agriculture 
students on a tour of the University of Missouri 
Experiment Station. 

ANACONDA, MONTANA gave a banquet for the cham- 
pionship teams in a grade school football league. 

CHANDLER, INDIANA arranged for landowners to post 
their property against hunting in areas where quail 
were scarce. 

GOLDEN, COLORADO bought leather and woodworking 
tools so the members of a Cub Scout pack could 
do handicraft work during the winter. 

SALISBURY, MISSOURI provided cash prizes in an essay 
contest for high school students. The subject of the 
contest: “The American Constitution.” The object 
was to increase the students’ knowledge of the im- 
portant document. 

MOBILE, ALABAMA showed a religious film titled “God 
of Creation” to 3418 children and adults in the com- 
munity. The club’s support-of-churches committee 
secured the film from the Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago. 
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SHEFFIELD, ALABAMA helped finance the trip of a 
Negro high school band to the city of Montgomery. 

DALE, INDIANA bought Christmas lights which were 
hung above the town’s five principal street inter- 
sections. 

JONESBORO, ARKANSAS helped a high school glee club 
buy choral music sheets. 

IRVING, TEXAS co-sponsors a half-hour weekly radio 
broadcast describing the benefits of Irving. Other 
service clubs, local business firms and the Irving 
Chamber of Commerce help pay for the program. 

LINDEN HEIGHTS, COLUMBUS, OHIO took sick and 
disabled voters to the polls so these people could 
vote in a local election. 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN placed a religious advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper at Christmastime. 
HARLAN, IOWA helped prepare two ice skating rinks 

for public use. 

SOUTH SIOUX CITY, NEBRASKA entertained local Boy 
Scouts and their leaders at a regular Kiwanis meet- 
ing and conducted a court of honor. 

INTER-CITY, EAST TALLASSEE, ALABAMA is distribut- 
ing information about dairying to local farmers. 

BLOOR, TORONTO, ONTARIO transported cerebral 
palsy victims to weekly classes in a church. 

ROXBURY-SUCCASUNNA, NEW JERSEY took forty teen- 
agers to a college football game. 

CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI showed a film about chemi- 
cal engineering to thirty boys who were interested 
in this subject. 

SAINT BONIFACE, MANITOBA gave candy and presents 
to children in a tuberculosis hospital. 

AURORA, ILLINOIS helped Girl Scouts build a cabin. 

UPTOWN CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS co-sponsored a 
mid-winter fishing contest in the area. 

PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA sponsored a child welfare 
center which provides clothing and other essentials 
to needy boys and girls. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA provided ten YMCA memberships 
for needy boys. 


SAINT ALBANS, WEST VIRGINIA bought chairs for the 
local Girl Scouts to use in their meetings. 

OSWEGO, NEW YORK is helping sponsor two recreation 
centers for teen-age boys and girls. 

NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS bought about 100 pairs of 
overshoes for victims of a flood. 

SAINT CLAIR SHORES, MICHIGAN printed and mailed 
7000 business guides to people in the community. 

EASTERN BRANCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. gave dolls 
dressed by the Kiwanians’ wives to underprivileged 
girls. 

WHEATON, MARYLAND furnishes materials to children 
who could not otherwise afford to do handicraft 
work. 

OSSINING, NEW YORK is working to buy a field for the 
local Little Baseball League teams to use next sum- 
mer. 

PETERSBURG, MICHIGAN held an open meeting at 
which school district consolidation was discussed. 

DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA helped the Alabama Hereford 
Breeders stage a stock show. 

NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA sponsored a _ talent 
show for local youth. Representatives from ten 
schools in the area took part in the performance. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO furnished rabies anti- 
toxin for a boy who was bitten by a dog. 

MESA, ARIZONA is working to promote better relations 
between the city and a nearby Air Force base. 
BERWICK, PENNSYLVANIA sponsored a_ Scotchliting 
program (attaching light-reflective material to bi- 
cycle fenders) for the benefit of boys and girls in 
two communities. About 1100 bikes were processed 
with the cooperation of other civic clubs, the state 
and local police, firemen and the local schools. The 
Pennsylvania Governor’s Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee took part in the program, which will re- 
duce the number of accidents in which motorists 

run down bicyclists at night. 

ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA is counseling disabled veter- 
ans who are enrolled in a trade school. 





The Kiwanis Club of Lexington, Virginia organized a 4-H and home demonstration fair, at which amateur craftsmen displayed 
a great variety of handwork. Above right is a portion of the rug and quilt exhibit presented by talented homemakers. Left, 
a group of small fry study an exhibit of handicraft articles made by inmates of the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center. 
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These majorettes appeared in a youth talent show that was recently conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Webster Groves, 
Missouri. Talented boys and girls were given an opportunity to perform before a large audience and the club made a profit 
of approximately $1200. The money will be used to finance the Kiwanis program of service to youth living in the community. 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA helped raise money to finance 
the good-will visit of a soil conservation agent to 
India 

AMORY, MISSISSIPPI paid the cost of sending the local 
high school band to Miami after the band had been 
selected as one of the best in the State of Missis- 
sippi 

LIVINGSTON, NEW JERSEY appropriated $5000 that will 
be used to build two tennis courts for junior high 
school students and the public. 

TUCSON, ARIZONA entertained eighty-three local teach- 
ers. 

ALGIERS, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA is working to 
improve ferry boat service in the area and secure an 
adjustment in freight and passenger rates. 

HOBBS, NEW MEXICO helped conduct an industrial 
survey of the community. 

ALBANY, GEORGIA is sponsoring a three-year pasture- 
improvement contest. 

DETROIT-REDFORD, MICHIGAN gave a dinner for resi- 
dents of the community who were ninety years or 
older. Part of the entertainment was showing of a 
silent movie that was taken in Redford by the Ford 
Motor Company in 1913. It was the first motion 
picture that the company made for advertising pur- 

Next year the Kiwanians will hold another 

banquet for old-timers—but the age limit will be 

to eighty-five so more oldsters will be 


pe ses 


lowered 
eligible to attend. 

NEW IBERIA, LOUISIANA is helping three college stu- 
dents earn their way through school. 

GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI raised $1700 to finance con- 
struction of a building that will be used as a 
museum. 

WYOMING-LOCKLAND, OHIO took 118 girls to see an 
ice show and provided refreshments. 

NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA sponsored a pancake break- 
fast to raise money for a boys’ club. 

BANGOR, MAINE conducted an auction which produced 
a profit of $1000 for youth work. 


BREVARD, NORTH CAROLINA conducted a campaign to 
raise $200,000 for improvement of the community 
hospital. 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA secured a dual-control 
automobile for the drivers’ training course in the 
local high school. This club also provided a text- 
book titled “Man and the Motor Car.” 

LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA built a wall sixteen feet high 
that is being used as a backstop for tennis, bad- 
minton, handball, volleyball and various other 
games. 

CONWAY, 
tournament 


conducted a checkers 

among members of the club to raise 

money for Kiwanis activities. Each man was 

charged a one-dollar fee for the first game. The 

loser was fined fifty cents and each additional game 
played by the-winners cost fifty cents. 

CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA sponsored a get-out-the-vote 
drive for a municipal election. The result was a 
larger turnout than usual. 

SUNBURY, PENNSYLVANIA distributed 19,650 pieces of 
literature and promotional aids urging church at- 
tendance. These included folders, leaflets, window 
posters and bus cards. The Religion in American 
Life Association featured the club’s good work in 
a nationwide broadcast. 

BELMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 
drops for needy children. 

KERN, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA entertained honor 
students from the local high school. 

HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI bought a chain-driven tri- 
cycle for a child who cannot walk. 

RIDGEWOOD, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK joined in a com- 
munity-wide testimonial luncheon honoring Kiwan- 
ian Charles Tonsor, who has been a high school 
principal for twenty years. 

MOULTRIE, GEORGIA helped the chamber of commerce 
make a survey of housing facilities in the commu- 
nity. The reopening of an airfield near Moultrie has 
caused a serious housing shortage in the city. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


is providing vitamin 
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BRAINERD, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE arranged for 
sixth grade students to conduct a panel discussion 
on the United Nations. 

RED WING, MINNESOTA bought 125 tickets so that un- 
derprivileged children could attend a Christmas 
play. 

PULASKI, VIRGINIA helped the local high school foot- 
ball team achieve a conference championship. Two 
years ago, because Pulaski High School seemed un- 
able to produce a winning football team, the Kiwanis 
Club of Pulaski began to help the team. In the first 
place there were insufficient funds to outfit a junior 
varsity team to train the younger and inexperienced 
boys. The club took the responsibility of selling 
season tickets for the home games and sponsored 
a booster night. This helped to get the money and 
a JV team was established. Last year the varsity 
showed improvement because replacements were 
not entirely green men. 

Early last spring the football coach spoke to the 
Pulaski club about the possibilities for his team in 
the fall. He indicated that he had some problems 
of morale beyond his control and needed the club’s 
assistance in coping with them. A committee was 
appointed to map out a campaign. 

A few days before the training season opened in 
August, the entire squad was invited to the Kiwanis 
meeting, at which time motion pictures of two of 
Virginia’s biggest 1950 games were shown and a 
member of the Virginia team made running com- 
ments on the plays. Then a set of objectives was set 
up for team members to strive to achieve during 
the season. Three winners were to be selected: the 
most valuable player, the most improved player and 
the player showing the best sportsmanship. In addi- 
tion, it was announced that five players would attend 
the Kiwanis meeting each week. 

Inspired by the Kiwanians’ interest, the team won 
district and regional championships in an undefeated 


season, 





FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO gave a testimonial banquet 
and theater party for 185 young farmers as part of 
the club’s extensive agricultural program. This Ki- 
wanis club supports thirty-one different organiza- 
tions for rural girls and seven for farm boys. 

SOUTHWEST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA supervised a 
Christmas Seal campaign. Money raised will be used 
to control tuberculosis in the area. 

CLINTON, SOUTH CAROLINA helped Boy Scouts in the 
community plan a scrap metal collection drive to 
raise money for future Scout activities. 

NORTH STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA sold Christmas trees 
to raise money for underprivileged child work and 
beautification of the city. 

ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS sponsored a_ scrap-metal 
collection drive. In one day the Kiwanians gathered 
50,000 pounds of scrap, the equivalent of ten pounds 
per person living in the community. Proceeds from 
sale of the metal have been used for underprivileged 
child work. 

CARMEL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA sponsored a rifle marks- 
manship club for youngsters in the community. 
SWAINSBORO, GEORGIA is working to secure the ap- 
pointment of a sanitation officer for the county. 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA conducted a write-your-con- 
gressman campaign within the club. This project 
was stimulated by the editorials of Past Interna- 
tional President Ben Dean, appearing in The Ki- 

wanis Magazine for October and November 1951. 

GOWANDA, NEW YORK entertained 200 patients in an 
insane asylum. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN offered to slaughter and dress 
any animals bought by the public at a Kiwanis- 
sponsored livestock sale for young farmers. The free 
butchering service was an incentive which increased 
sales. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA raised money to assist a 
boy who was injured playing football. He came from 
a poor family. 

CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA organized a party for 300 
hospitalized war veterans. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Biscayne Bay, Miami, Florida, is lending its full support to the Haven School for Underprivileged 


Children. Here club members plant the first of forty citrus trees that were placed on the school grounds. In addition 
the club maintains one wing of the school, donated blankets and started a two and one-half acre garden for the students. 
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WATERLOO, IOWA established a public collection of 
musical records in honor of Waterloo Kiwanian Dick 
McKinstry, who was killed in Korea. The records 
are kept in the Waterloo Public Library. 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA launched and carried out a 
successful campaign to have the Anthony Wayne 
Trail marked so the public will be more aware of 
its importance to the community and the United 
States 

JACKSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA entertains wound- 
ed servicemen stationed at Camp Lejune, a Marine 
Corps base. Each week two wounded Marines and 
their nurses attend the Kiwanis club meeting. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN held an Industry-Clergy Day 
during which 135 ministers from twenty-five de- 
nominations were taken on a tour through the plant 
of a large newspaper, the Milwaukee Journal. Each 
clergyman was picked up at his home at 8 a.m. The 
ministers went through the printing plant and then 
met with executives of the publication. The Milwau- 
kee Journal published a special edition called “The 
Little Journal,” which was given to the ministers 
and the visiting Kiwanians. At noon the group ad- 
journed to the regular Kiwanis meeting. The speak- 
er Was a man prominent In religious journalism. 

The result of this tour was that the city’s clergy- 
men now have a better understanding of newspaper 
publishing, an industry which is indispensable to 
the maintenance of freedom 

GLENSHAW, PENNSYLVANIA built shelters and fire- 
places beside a skating rink. 

NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK is helping pay the cost 
of a basketball league for teen-age boys sponsored 
by the YMCA and some churches. 

BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY bought expensive drugs for 
a partially paralyzed invalid. 

WORTHINGTON, MINNESOTA is buying meals in a grade 
school cafeteria for underprivileged children. 

TROY, OHIO organized and spearheaded the polio-fund 
drive in Troy. THE END 





To stimulate contributions to a fund drive for a children’s 
hospital, Kiwanians in Richmond, British Columbia rigged up 
this window display. Left to right are Kiwanians Harry 
Harmon, Bill Dickerson and 1951 Club President Russ Hawke. 
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A pvustic telephone booth was installed at Hastings, 
Michigan High School by the Key Club there. This 


active group also sold carnations on city streets and 
raised $100. . . . The Beaver High School Key Club at 


Bluefield, West Virginia sponsored a trip to Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute for thirty-two high school seniors 
who were interested in attending that college. These Key 
Clubbers also secured up-to-date college catalogs for 
their high school library. . Key Clubbers of Tulare 
Union High School at Tulare, California collected high- 


way information for the local safety council and made 
a full report of their findings to the chairman. This 
club raised $400 by selling basketball programs, spon- 
soring an annual variety show and servicing parking 
lots... . At Blenheim, Ontario the Blenheim District 
High School Key Club held a skating party, followed 
by films, dancing and refreshments at the school. Mem- 
bers ushered and checked coats at the formal dedication 
of a new wing of their school. 

Concessions at two football games netted $160 for the 
Charles L. Coon High School Key Club at Wilson, North 
Carolina. In cooperation with other school organizations, 
this group filmed the various school activities and classes. 
This has been shown to several civic clubs and will be 
reviewed each year for new students. ... The Key Club 
of Cordele, Georgia High School is selling school sup- 
plies. This raises about $175 every year for this group’s 
treasury. ... The Metropolis Community High School at 
Metropolis, Illinois secured busses to take students to 
basketball and football games. Members sweep the school 
cafeteria and presented a play for a recent assembly 
program. ... Sale of magazines; Christmas cards, candy 
and popcorn has netted nearly $2000 for the Key Club 
of Hall High School at Grays Knob, Kentucky. These 
proceeds are being used to buy library books, a fan for 
the library, a movie screen and athletic equipment. 

At Lebanon, Tennessee the Key Club of Castle Heights 
Military Academy presents an award to the cadet who 
makes the highest grade in American history. 


Sponsorinc of motion pictures at recess time netted 
$120 for the St. Stephens High School Key Club at 
Hickory, North Carolina. These funds are being used 
to grade the football field and to pay for physical ex- 
aminations for athletes. Members spent one Saturday 
morning removing a dead tree from the school cam- 


pus... . Fire drills were organized and carried out by 
the Key Club of Vidalia, Georgia High School. This 
active group also refilled fire extinguishers. . . . The 


Owensboro Senior High School at Owensboro, Kentucky 
sent books to Korea. A soft drink stand at the Soap 
Box Derby netted $55 for this club’s treasury. 


A car wasu was held at the Crafton High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania by the Key Club there. Charging 
$1.25 per car, members made $65, which was used to 
buy decorations for the annual football dance. .. . Jordan 
High School Key Clubbers at Sandy, Utah solicited ad- 
vertising for a football program and had it printed for 
sale at home games. Members donated $200 to the ath- 
letic fund for taking care of injuries received by students 
participating in sports. THE END 
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Nowuere in the world is there a research foundation 
investigating the mysterious causes of spastic paralysis. 
The Illinois-Eastern Iowa District of Kiwanis is setting 
up such a foundation which will conduct a five-year re- 
search program costing $75,000. Clubs in the I-I District 
have already begun contributing. The first was the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights, which gave $200. 
Past governors of the I-I District gave $5000 to launch 
the project, one of the most ambitious ever undertaken 
by a district. 


Dave Donen, last year’s New Club Building Committee 
chairman for the Minnesota-Dakotas District, promised 
a steak dinner to every 1951 lieutenant governor who 
could build a new club before the district convention. 
When the lieutenant governors assembled in Bismarck, 
North Dakota for the conclave, they collected. Dave not 
only paid for the steaks but ate a bowl of soup while the 
lieutenant governors were munching tenderloin. Dave 
didn’t beef though—he was happy to reward the new- 
club-building lieutenant governors for their good work. 


Iwrernationat Trustee Reed Culp, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been made Knight Commander of the Court of 
Honor of the Scottish Rite. 


A Travetine drum stimulates inter-club spirit in Di- 
vision Eleven of the New England District. The drum 
is used as a bank in which each person at each inter- 
club meeting deposits twenty-five cents. At the end 
of the contest, the contents of the drum is divided 
between the clubs with the highest standing. 
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Ken Connor, a member of the Kiwanis Club of Henry 
County, Georgia, got an unexpected lift from Kiwanis. 
Ken was badly injured in Wor!d War II and had under- 
gone four corrective operations. Recently he was sent 
to New Orleans for a fifth piece of surgery. Henry 
County Kiwanians were pulling for his recovery, and 
when they learned that Ken was badly in need of blood 
transfusions, Henry County Kiwanian Paul Cates phoned 
Bill Brandner, 1951 president of the New Orleans club. 

The Kiwanis Club of New Orleans went into action 
as soon as Bill learned that a fellow-Kiwanian needed 
blood. In less than half an hour ten pints were secured. 
And during Ken’s convalescence he was often visited 
by New Orleans Kiwanians. 


Past International President Mark Smith from Macon, 
Georgia is the current president of the Horace Mann 
League of School Administrators. 


Every year Division Eight of the New York District 
holds a “Baby Kiwanis Night” meeting. Men who have 
become Kiwanians within the past twelve months are 
featured guests. The newcomers wear baby bonnets 
and bibs and sing baby songs during the first part of 
the program. 

“We have a lot of fun, then some serious Kiwanis 
education is presented by the speaker of the evening,” 
reports Don Lovelace of Baldwin, who originated “Ki- 
wanis Baby Night” three years ago. Don is currently 


serving Kiwanis as a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Underprivileged Child. 


THE END 





Carroll West Photo 


The four “Dons” currently serving on the International Board are, from the left: Immediate Past President Murdoch; Vice- 
President Forsythe; Trustees Engdahl and Dubail.. Left is a device used by Kiwanians in Hempstead, New York to stimulate 


interest in inter-clubbing. 
inter-club visit made by Hempstead Kiwanians. 
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This miniature plywood tree was built early last year and a paper ornament affixed for each 
Date, place and name of the men who attended appear on each ornament. 
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Hartford City, Indiana 


provide supervised fun 





for high school seniors celebrating graduation. 



























By WAYNE GUTHRIE 
Chairman, International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship 


IGH SCHOOL commencement night 
H is a proud one for parents of the 
boys and girls who receive diplomas. 
There are gifts and congratulations 
—and also a haunting fear in the 
hearts of mothers and fathers who 
dread what might happen to their 
children during unsupervised, all- 
night celebrations after the prom is 
over. For death and tragedy are 
often by-products of post-prom mer- 
ry-making. Youths cram into cars 
and go speeding out on the highways 


Part of the all-night party was a fioor show, above, 
where Kiwanis musicians, called the “Stumble 
Bums,” entertained. Dawn arrived and the celebra- 
tion was going strong, so four Kiwanis chaperons 
dozed on a comfortable sofa, oblivious to the uproar 
caused by the teen-agers. At the left are four 
of the youngsters who enjoyed the Kiwanis party 
that was planned to keep them out of trouble. 
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The party began at a movie premiére complete with white carpet, 


looking for excitement. As a result 
some of these new high school grads 
are involved in serious accidents in 
the early hours of the morning after 
receiving their diplomas. 

The story is different in Hartford 
City, Indiana because Kiwanians 
there sponsor a wholesome, all-night 
party for teen-agers after the prom. 
Carefully planned entertainment fea- 
tures give the kids more fun than 
they could ever hope to find by 
themselves. 

One town near Hartford City 
didn’t plan any supervised post- 
prom party last year and as a result, 
three teen-agers were injured in an 
auto accident. The smashup would 
not have occurred if somebody in 
that community had been willing to 
do what the Kiwanis Club of Hart- 
ford City did the same night. 

The Kiwanis -sponsored party 
started off with the world premiére 
of a 20th Century-Fox movie, se- 
cured by Kiwanian A. W. Stanisch, 
who manages a theater. The Holly- 
wood atmosphere was complete with 
searchlights outside the theater stab- 
bing the sky, the entrance roped off 
and white carpet on the aisles. Ki- 
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formal 


wanian Stanisch was on hand to in- 
terview couples as they arrived. 
(The next day recordings of these 
interviews were broadcast.) Free 
popcorn was served to all the party- 
goers and a boogie woogie pianist 
tickled the ivories as a prelude to 
the movie. Kiwanis President Cliff 
Breeden gave an official greeting to 
the youngsters and Kiwanis Song 
Leader Art Needler directed a brief 
round of community singing. Then 
the house lights dimmed and the 
premiere showing of “On the Ri- 
viera” began. 

When it was over the young peo- 
ple were hustled from the theater to 
the Elks Club ballroom for some 
dancing and a floor show. On this 
part of the program were the hilari- 
ous “Stumble Bums,” a comic four- 
piece band made up of Columbia 
City Kiwanians. Everybody was 
given noisemakers and paper hats, 
homage was paid to the prom queen, 


and refreshments were served to 
everybody. 
About four in the morning the 


teen-agers and their Kiwanis chap- 
erons went to the American Legion 
home where everybody enjoyed a 


gowns 


and brilliantly lighted marquee. 


hearty ham and egg breakfast. Ki- 
wanians served as waiters and the 
Legion Auxiliary cooked the food. 
The dining room was gaily decorated 
with school colors and recorded mu- 
sic enlivened the unusual breakfast. 
Then boys and girls went home to 
change from tuxedos and formal 
gowns to blue jeans and plain skirts. 
They returned to the Elks Club for 
two more hours of vigorous square 
dancing. By this time the sun had 
risen and the Kiwanians were dead- 
tired from trying to keep up with 
the kids. But everyone had a good 
time and the community was grate- 
ful to the Kiwanis club for safe- 
guarding the teen-agers all night. 
Comments Paul McKee, past gov- 
ernor of the Indiana District and 
originator of the idea for the all- 
night party: “We think that Kiwanis 
clubs everywhere might well sponsor 
parties like this in their own com- 
munities. It takes a good deal of 
planning, so now is not too early to 
begin working on the project. Re- 
member, it will be only a few months 
before the boys and girls in your 
town will be asking, “What’ll we do 
after the prom?” THE END 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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Join your fellow Kiwanians and 

2) their families for a delightful 12- 

>» 2 day cruise to fabulous Alaska— 

x4) America's colorful last frontier— 

ay aboard the SS. Aleutian, Flagship 
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you! 
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TREES PAY 
(From page 25) 


got religion, but they got it a little 
late.” 

The result has been that private 
industry is turning more and more 
to publicly owned timberlands for 
sources of supply. The Forest Serv- 
ice has the trees—private industry, 
in many has not. At the 
present writing there are many lum- 
ber mills in the country that would 
have to shut down were it not for 
the fact that trees from the public 
domain are keeping them running. 
It is highly providential that the 
Forest Service has the trees now— 
trees that are surplus and can be cut 
with no. depletion in the capital stock 
of the public’s timber resources. 

The first hint that the Forest Serv- 
ice might eventually be operated in 
the black came in 1948, when the 
annual report of that year showed a 
cut of somewhat more than three 
billion board-feet of timber on pub- 
lic domain. At that time the Service 
reported that within the foreseeable 
future the marketable cut of timber 
might be increased to six billion 
board-feet each year without any 
depletion of forest reserves what- 
ever. It was also cautiously predicted 


cases, 


that when and if the six billion 
board-feet goal was reached an- 
nually, the Forest Service might 


break even—in other words, might 
take in as much money as it spent. 
That goal was reached last year 
when four billion board-feet of lum- 
ber were sold from Forest Service 
lands. The Forest Service broke 
even sooner than it expected. 

Then in 1951 (the fiscal year ended 
in June 1951) the totally unexpected 
happened. More than four billion 
board-feet of publicly owned tim- 
ber found its way into the sawmills 
of the nation, which raised the finan- 
cial take sixty-seven per cent over 
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that of 1950! And as yet, the six 
billion board-feet which the Service 
says can be cut annually with no 
danger of depletion has not been 
reached! 

The main reason for the tremen- 
dous jump in total receipts is the 
shortage of timber and the con- 
sequent high price it brings. This 
is not to be construed as meaning 
that the Forest Service is holding up 
private industry at the figurative 
point of a gun because timber 
scarce. Standing timber on federally 
owned lands is sold on the open mar- 
ket, the highest bidder getting the 
trees and cutting them under the 
supervision of the Forest Service. 


is 


The enviable position in which the 
Forest Service now finds itself is a 
healthy one and bound to be of eco- 
nomic benefit to the entire nation. 
The situation itself has several inter- 
esting angles. In the first place, if 
ever there were complete vindication 
for the sustained yield method of 
timber operations, the Forest Serv- 
ice now has it. Timberlands in the 
Southeast are most significant in this 
respect, although not the largest 
contributor to Forest Service intake. 

Some thirty to forty years ago the 
Forest Service acquired several large 
tracts of lands in the Southeast in 
the states of Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and the Carolinas. 
Much of this area was cutover and 
burned lands upon which there was 
virtually no standing timber. Upon 
acquisition of these comparatively 
worthless lands the Forest Service 
started planting trees. In 1951 these 
forest lands, practically barren a few 
decades ago, turned in almost eight 
million dollars in cash from the sale 
of standing timber. The trees had 
grown up. 

Leading all Forest Service lands 
in receipts for the fiscal year 1951 
was the Pacific Northwest region of 
Oregon and Washington, with an in- 
take of more than twenty-six million 
dollars. Forests within the State of 
California brought close to ten mil- 
lion dollars. Grazing receipts from 
some eighty million acres of Forest 
Service land totaled in excess of 


four million dollars. Other Forest 
Service areas and receipts from 
miscellaneous enterprises brought 


the total to fifty-six million dollars. 


What about the future? Are the 
timber resources of the Forest Serv- 
ice merely a stopgap to enable pri- 
vately owned lands to catch up the 
slack and provide sufficient timber in 
the future for our country’s needs? 


The answer, according to Forest 
Service officials, is that it will be a 
long time before private industry can 
MAGAZINE 
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ever supply sufficient timber for its 
own needs and that in the future the 
world’s supply of timber will never 
exceed the demand. Timber from 
public domain must be called upon 
and utilized for quite some time. 

Private industry is turning more 
and more to the practice of sustained 
yield. But in many cases it is so 
far behind that it will take at least 
thirty years for lands now stripped 
to produce timber in marketable 
quantities. Even today it is es- 
timated that only a small percentage 
of privately owned timberlands are 
being operated to an efficient degree 
of sustained yield. In all, only 
about one-third of all privately 
owned timber resources, which con- 
stitute three-quarters of all stand- 
ing timber in the United States, are 
being operated at even a moderate 
level of sustained yield. This leaves 
about fifty per cent of privately 
owned forest lands subjected to 
wasteful and short-sighted methods 
of timber cutting. Until such time 
as privately owned timberlands can 
produce somewhere near their po- 
tential, industry will have to depend 
upon timber cut from public domain 
to fill the demand. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that some time in the 
foreseeable future private forest 
lands do produce enough timber for 
the needs of America. At such a 
time would not the marketable tim- 
ber on public lands enter into direct 
competition with industry? Not so 
you could notice it, state officials of 
the Forest Service. The shortage of 
timber is worldwide, they say, and 
if by any remarkable combination 
of fortuitous circumstances there 
should be more timber available 
this country that can be used, there 
is always a foreign market. 

What makes the financial situation 
of the Forest Service all the more 
remarkable is that many projects 
undertaken by it are strictly non- 
profit.’ In fact, they cost money. 
Take fire fighting, for instance. It’s 
an expensive business. 

There are in all some twenty-one 
million visits to Forest Service lands 
by the public for recreational pur- 
poses of one sort or another every 
year. 

The main jobs of the Service have 
already been touched upon—pro- 
tection of immense watershed areas 
and guardianship of growing and 
standing timber. There is hardly a 
yardstick to measure the tremendous 
value of these services to the nation. 

Yet with less than one hundredth 
of one per cent of the federal tax 
dollar spent by the US Forest Serv- 
ice, it is showing a profit. THE END 
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INFLUENCE EDITORS | 
(From page 22) 


be around 3:30. He’ll still be in the 
office, and he won’t be rushed for 
time. On a morning paper you'll 
probably find the editor in his office 
sometime in the late afternoon. 
After that it’s mostly a matter of 
your own ingenuity. If the club is 
trying to raise money to send a 
group of kids to camp for a few 
weeks during the summer, get a 
picture of a local businessman giving 


TUX POSTURE BELT 


Control Waistline Sag 





Ease Tired Back 


If stomach sag is small or large, or if back 
is tired and aches, try Tux at our risk. It is 
fitted to your measure—no laces—woven elas- 


the first donation. Or at least get a tic fabric that S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S as you 
rer ee . fror hi ak } » 4] breathe, giving elastic action where needed 
statement from him about how the —you assume an erect carriage. You and 
camp project is a good thing. And everyone will notice the difference. It is your 


s belt for your Support, Appearance, and 
maybe you could talk to kids who | Comfort. 


attended the camp in previous years 
and find out how they liked it. Any 
little thing like this will give a news 
slant to what is basically little more 
than an appeal for funds 


10 Day Trial Order 


TUX CORPORATION, DEPT. K2 
127 N. Dearborn, Chicago 2, Ili. 


Please send following: 


And don’t forget follow-ups. Too | ( ) Tux sixes 30-39 @ $6.80 $ 
many club publicity men consider | ( ) Tux sizes 40-42 @ $7.50 $ 
their job finished after the money | ( ) Tux sizes 43&up @ $8.20 $ 


| enclose check $ M. O. $ 
No C. O. D.'s please 


has been raised. 

The basic requirement of good 
relations with the press is to keep | Height Weight Waist 
the newspapers consistently and in- 
telligently informed so that they will 


Money Back in 10 days if not satisfied. 





NAME 
learn to depend upon you for news | 
material. When this is accomplished, | STREET 
putting over a publicity story be | — crave 


comes routine. THE END 
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Because they have a certain sparkling beauty 
all their own. Here's the first step toward having 
a Scott Lawn. Read Lawn Care—it's a free, five times 
yearly bulletin service designed for home owners like youre 
self. In simple language it tells you what to do, when and 
above all HOW. Write today for your free two-year sub- 
seription. Don't miss the next issue especially. 
Just address O M Scotl & SONS CO, 38 Maple street, 
Marysville, Ohio, and say—Send me Lawn Care. 





























Try YOUR Voice! Talk! Sing! Play! Over 100 Practical ee 


Test & improve your voice, playing thrill & fool friends. Do Do acts, surprise programs, 
imitate Crosby or Hope, ai {nour 1ce games & events, be disc jockey, etc. Practise broad- 
casting, be popular. Educational, over 100 practical uses, 
—How do YOU Sound? —Jokes, Party Fun, Home Entertainment 
—Public Address Amplifier —Secret Detectaphonc, Overhear Others 
—Intercommunication System —Announce People & Events 
j)Use with 1, 2 or more radios for powerful public address sys- 
tem, musie amplifier, ete. Use to overhear private conversa- 
tions, baby or burglar alarm. Used by show barkers. Talk as 
you walk! Improve personality! Speak better! Sing & Play bet- 
ter! Learn techniques worth many dollars. Do ‘‘fake’’ broad- 
{ casts. *‘Call all cars!’ Used for home, school, clubs, games, 
office, shop, etc., ets. Users praise it! 


ane. 
NewMicro-Vox Wireless Microphone 


Broadcast to Car & Portable Radios Too! 

No Wiring! No Connections! Do Not Touch Radio—Works Normally 
NEW SELF-CONTAINED PORTABLE omnis my bdelbeses Broadcasts over ANY radio 
within 75 feet. Even talk from one car to another! No adapters; no experience 
needed. High fidelity, professional ry adjustable volume. Tuning dial. READY 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE. Electronic 1-tube unit, complete with long-life replace- 
ab!e batteries. Beautiful walnut plastic housing. 6-in. high. Operates indoors or 

outdoors. Amazingly low-priced; limited quantity. MAIL ORDER NOW— ss gs 
NEY-BACK GUARANTEE. (2 for $16.95) EACH COMPLETE POSTPAID............ - 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. 482 Detroit 7, Michigan 
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«IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
val AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\e \ J. P_ REDINGTON & CO. 


a FOLDING CHAIRS 


DE PT.181 SCRANTON 2,PA. 








Visitors’ Badges 


In nation-wide use among Dinner 
Clubs. Beautifully printed in royal 
blue and gold on fine stock. Carries 
detachable make-up postcard. Spring 
steel nickeled clip; holds firmly. 
Ample writing space. Inexpensive 
Saves time and labor for secretaries. 

Pep-Cards promote 100% meetings; also 
Gift Certificates of Appreciation for guest 
speakers. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


SMITH INDUSTRIES, Xenia 3, Ohio 
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| Sell your product nationally, | 
regionally. We show you how. 

| MARTIN Advertising AGENCY | 
16AL East 40 St., N.Y (Est. 1923) LE-2-4751 
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Meet Your Kiwanis Friends 
In Sunny St. Petersburg at 


KELLOGG’S 
29 PALMS 


Six Kiwanis Clubs Within 10 Miles 
of our Apartments. 
Enjoy the solid comfort of our brand 


new accommodations. Your choice of 
12 two bedroom, 12 one bedroom 
apartments, or one of the 12 popular 
Hotel-type rooms with twin Bahama 
beds 

Only one short mile to the best Gulf 
Beaches. 

Have fun, fishing, golfing or just plain 
loating, Avoid winter weather at low, 
sensible rates in home-like surr son ings. 


tie ay cote hens ahaha st ¢ ne to 


Kellogg's 29 Palms—Welch wed 
Lorry C. Kellogg, Kiwanian, Owner. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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The GEM STENCIL DUPLI. 
CATOR saves money... gets 
results quickly! Hundreds of 

uses for every type of business 
and organization. We ship the 
GEM complete with all supplies, 

Guide Board for accurate printing 
and 60-page Book of Ideas at the 

special = price of only $8.50 Our 
(a $15.00 value) 2ist Year 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Use the GEM FREE at our expense! SEND NO 

MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 

sent you postpaid. After ten days, send us only 

8.50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! 
RITE TODAY. 

BB Bond EQuipmENT co. Depr. 32 I 

=... 6633 Enright * St. Lovis 5, Mo. 
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Civil Defense Appropriations 

Cities are backing their civil defense 
plans with dollars despite lack of action 
on the part of the federal government, 
reports the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation. More than $4.3 million was ap- 
propriated for civil defense by seventy- 
eight US cities, ranging in size from 
15,000 to eight million. This figure is 
for fiscal 1951 and contrasts with but 
$275,000 spent for this purpose in fiscal 
1950 in the same cities. 


Plastic Crosswalk Marker 

In an effort to find a line that will 
stay painted, New York City public 
works officials are experimenting with 
plastic pavement markers to delineate 
crosswalks at corners. The city has 
been seeking a substitute for paint for 
years but has had no success to date. 
Among schemes tried have been metal 
and glass bead reflectors and, more re- 
cently, the setting of yellow bricks into 
the roadway. The bricks have worn 
unevenly, caused the asphalt to shift, 
and after six months are indistinguish- 
able. 

The current program calls for the 
installation of white plastic disks, four 
inches in diameter, at eighteen-inch 
intervals across the roadway. The disks 
will rise three-eighths of an inch above 
the street surface. Initially, the disks 
will be tried in mid-Manhattan on one 
of the heaviest traveled crossroads in 
the city. 

Although the disks cost thirty cents a 
foot installed, as compared to five cents 
a foot for paint, traffic engineers hope 
they will withstand traffic long enough 
to equalize the costs. Painted lines 
must be renewed every six months. 


Student Bus Drivers 

In the last five years, between eighty- 
five and ninety per cent of all school 
bus drivers in North Carolina have been 
high school boys and girls. Success of 
the system has been proven by the fact 
that student drivers have a better safety 
record than the adult bus drivers. Tests 
show that the student bus jockeys are 
more alert and have quicker reactions 
than the adults. 

Before being assigned a bus, the stu- 
dent drivers must undergo lengthy 
training and rigid examinations admin- 
istered by the Highway Safety Division 
of the state’s Motor Vehicles Depart- 
ment. Examinations given before a 
student can become a driver are so 
tough that six out of every ten taking 
them fail to qualify. A driver and sub- 


stitute driver are selected for each bus 
—the substitute usually being a few 
school grades behind the driver so that 
he can assume the driver’s seat when 
the older student graduates. 

Hiring and supervision of school bus 
drivers is handled by the local school 
districts. However, the state provides 
$20 a month for drivers’ wages, with 
local units supplying any supplemen- 
tary pay required. Generally, student 
drivers can be hired for this amount, 
while an adult driver must be paid 
more. In fact, the economy that comes 
from hiring student drivers has often 
been the deciding factor in some dis- 
tricts’ adoption of the scheme. 

Of the 6130 school bus drivers em- 
ployed last year, only 849 were adults, 
found mainly in mountain counties. 
About twenty per cent of the student 
drivers are girls. 


Simplified Street Signs 

The language of police department 
warning signs should be simplified so 
that motorists will always understand 
what is meant, according to a Baltimore 
traffic court judge who found that scores 
of automobile owners brought before 
him had no idea what the signs “Im- 
pounding Ordinance Enforced” meant. 

Some people thought “impound” 
meant to place in a circle; others, to 
beat or hammer; while still others de- 
fined it as a place for stray dogs. Many 
were hazy on the word “ordinance,” 
although all were familiar with the 
word “law.” 

The judge suggests having the signs 
changed to “No Parking. Cars Towed 
Away. Police Department.” 


Cities Reclaim Wastelands 
Many cities are using refuse to re- 
claim marginal land for future growth. 
Albany, Georgia, for example, is using 
the sanitary fill process of refuse dis- 
posal to salvage a strip of land along a 
river less than half a mile from the 
heart of the business district. As a re- 
sult of the shorter haul required of the 
sanitation trucks, the city has been able 
to cut collection costs and to increase 
frequency of service. 

Eroded wasteland near Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin is also being reclaimed 
through the landfill method of disposal. 
And in Burbank, California, a unique 
plan calls for filling a nearby canyon 
with trash, covering it with dirt and 
converting the area into a park. Kings- 
port, Tennessee requires that its dumps 
be covered with topsoil and seeded with 


grass. THE END 
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A srory goes that recently a number 
of Jews living in New Hope, Pa., 
have been converted to the Society 
of Friends, popularly called Quakers. 
A rabbi in Trenton, across the river, 
is supposed to have remarked, “What 
do you think of that? Now some of 
my best Jews are Friends!” 

Similarly, there are two current 
writers with the same name, one a 
Negro and the other a white man. 
The Negro told his white friend of 
the same name, “I’d always known 
there would be a white sheep in our 
family.” 

It is an encouraging thing for 
America when jokes without a sting 
can be made about religion and race. 
Bigots have cracked too many of the 
other kind. During Brotherhood 
Week, 1952, it would be well for all 
of us to pause a moment to think 
before circulating the kind of joke 
about a minority group that carries 
poison in its point. Words often are 
harder than stones; they can bruise 
and draw blood. The child who 
chants the old rhyme, “Sticks and 
stones may break my bones, but 
names can never hurt me,” generally 
ends by bursting into tears. 

—Henry Castor 


Un tess FREE PEOPLE work together 
as a team—and that takes teaching 
and practice—there will be no lasting 
peace. Until the world accepts the 
principle of the Brotherhood of Man 
under the Fatherhood of God, it will 
be compelled to live under a day-in- 
day-out alert with the dread of 
deadly explosions always imminent. 

—Harry S. Truman 


To you who look hopelessly at 
today’s violence, intolerance, lies, 
stupidities and despair— 

To you who grimly suggest that 
humanity has gone so far down in 
morals and ethics that it might as 
well exterminate itself with its new 
deadly sciences— 

To you who search for one mani- 
festation—just one—for one place— 
just one—of positive kindness and 
tolerance and selfless generosity— 

Lift up your hearts. There is such 
a place! There is such a manifesta- 
tion! There is a place where thou- 
sands on thousands of men and 





Here are some fundamental truths 
about human relations which deserve our attention 


at all times, especially during 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
February 17—24, 1952 


women come of their own free will 
to show kindness, tolerance, gener- 
osity and complete unselfishness. 
They come to give their most dear 
possession to people they will never 
see and never know. 

Their gift is blood, their own life- 
blood. They do not say: Give my 
blood only to Jews, or only to 
Catholics, or only to white men, or 
only to Negroes. They say: Give my 
blood to someone who needs it to 
live. 

Those who receive this gift do not 
ask: Is this the blood of a Moslem, is 
this a Jew’s blood, is this the blood 
of a black or white or red or yellow- 
skinned human being—for lifeblood 
is above all personal definition. A 
pauper may give blood to a prince, 
an African to a Caucasian, a Jew to 
a Christian, a pagan to a priest. Need 
is the only essential. 

The donor and the receiver of 
blood stand together as an unde- 
featable proud symbol of universal 
human brotherhood.—Sophie Kerr 


Ware many can eloquently write 
and discourse on the rights of 
American citizens, all too few re- 
member that rights beget duties and 
they are correlative terms. Each 
American citizen is secure in his 
rights only when all other Americans 
in duty recognize and respect such 
rights.—The Most Reverend Mark 
K. Carroll, Bishop, Diocese _ of 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Un tess we can eliminate prejudice 
from the home, it will never be 
stopped in the streets. 


—Basil O’Connor 


Aprrer ALL there is but one race— 
humanity. —George Moore 


Untess we make democracy and 
brotherhood a social and spiritual 
reality at home, we cannot hope 
to translate them into vigorous and 
consistent policies abroad. 

—Benson Ford 


Protestant or CarTHOLic, our spir- 

itual ancestry is Jewish. It is a fact 

we should never forget. 
—Reverend Richard Ginder 
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KIWANIANS MAX WALTON—JACK HILLS 
Invite you to see the Pacific Northwest. 
Fe or the best nake reservations now! 


ALASKA—CANADA—HAWAII 


Parties from 1 to 100 

No charge for our service 
KAYMAX TRAVEL AGENCY 

Richland, Washington 
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SEND YOUR BOY TO A SUMMER CAMP RUN 
BY A KIWANIAN 


CAMP VOYAGEUR 
ELY, MINN. 

40 Boys 10-17 . . . Superb Tripping 

Also Complete Outfitting for Private Canoe Parties 


CHARLES P. ERDMANN ~—_ Greencastle.” IND, 






















Reflexite 
AUTO EMBLEM 
‘x3%”" Emblem and City name 


plate in 2 colors, Attaches to li- 
cense plate or car trunk, Shows 
up clearly day and night 
6-11, $2.00 Ea, 12-23, $1.75 Ea. 
24-27. $1.65 Ea. 48 up, $1.50 Ea. 
Minimum order 6 Al 
low 2 weeks for delivery 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison, Chicago 6, II!. 
















SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
et iv front x 18” high 


needs for the convenience of 
speakers 

Desk is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc. 
Finished with rubber cush- 
ioned corners Light, com- 
pact and sturdy 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
x yur days for delivery, Each 

$12.50 
Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 

GLORY" MANUFACTURING CO. 


. 
865 W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 


MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIO 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - PRICE * 12.50” 
. Letini® 
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SUBURB IN A CITY 
(From page 13) 


monumental task of uprooting thou- 
Illinois Tech set 
relocation in a 


sands of persons, 
about the task of 


piecemeal fashion. As the plans 
for each building materialized, fam- 
ilies living on the property were 


moved. In that way, Illinois Tech 
has augmented its first two research 
structures with nine buildings since 
the end of the war—two more re- 
search buildings, three educational 
structures, two dormitories, a ten- 
story apartment building and a 
powerhouse capable of servicing the 
entire campus. 

Just as important as the face-lift- 
ing that Illinois Tech’s efforts pro- 
duced on the central South side was 
the interest. that it stimulated in 
other organizations. The administra- 
tion of Michael Reese Hospital had 
long planned to abandon its site on 
the South side, about a mile north- 
east of Illinois Tech. In 1944, im- 
pressed by the progress and deter- 
of Illinois Tech, it re- 
plans and elected to 
community—including 
sixteen- 


mination 
vamped its 
erect a new 
a 1200-bed hospital and 
story apartment building—in the 
neighborhood that it now ——. 

Then, with Illinois Tech, it formed 
the nucleus of the South Side Plan- 
ning Board, an unofficial group of 
individuals and organizations de- 
voted to coordinating and expediting 
the redevelopment program on the 
central South side. The board also 
is hoping to mold the renaissance of 
the community into an over-all plan 
for the city. 

Two public agencies, the Chicago 
Housing Authority and the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission, have 
played key parts in the redevelop- 
ment of the central South side. By 
providing public housing for low- 
income groups—it recently finished 
an 800-unit project bordering the 
Illinois Tech campus on the north 
and is considering another project 
just south of Illinois Tech—the CHA 
has helped to relieve the relocation 
problem. “The public housing pro- 
gram,” says Heald, “must be a part 
of this vast undertaking because the 
total redevelopment must make some 
provision for those who lack suffi- 
cient incomes to pay economic rents, 
and because, in substantial part, the 
areas which must be redeveloped are 
now occupied by people who cannot 
pay such rents. “But,” he adds, 
“this is only a partial solution to the 
problem The largest part must 
be played by private developers.” 

Aid of an even more direct nature 
is being supplied by the Land Clear- 


ance Commission. It was created 
in 1947 to spur the interest of private 
enterprise. It was authorized to 
secure the land, by condemnation 
proceedings if necessary, and then 
to clear it and resell it to a private 
developer at its use value. The loss 
suffered by the city is made up 
through grants from the federal gov- 
ernment, through increased revenue 
from taxes—the South Side Planning 
Board estimates that $15,000,600 is a 
conservative estimate for the amount 
of taxes lost in Chicago’s twenty- 
three square miles of blighted area 
due to delinquency—and a reduction 
in expenses for providing municipal 
services. 


Tue riest errorts of the Land Clear- 
ance Commission have been 
centrated in a 10l-acre tract a half- 
mile east of the Illinois Tech project. 
On 101 of those acres the New York 
Life Insurance Company will erect a 
project for 5000 families. Like its 
neighboring projects, the New York 
Life Insurance Company develop- 
ment will have the spaciousness and 
atmosphere of a suburb. Because 
1288 families will be concentrated in 
two twenty-three-story apartment 
buildings, only eight per cent of the 
land will be covered by buildings 
and the population density for the 
project will be less than one-third 
that of Stuyvesant Town in New 
York City. Not only will complete 
shopping and recreational facilities 
be incorporated within the project, 
but all heavy traffic will be routed 
around the area, thus diminishing 
the danger to youngsters traveling 
to and from school or the stores. 


con- 


How long will the entire redevel- 
opment take? Nobody will hazard 
a guess. Michael Reese Hospital has 
worked out plans for as long as 
twenty years. In the eleven years 
since it first mapped its project, IIli- 
nois Tech has finished slightly less 
than half of the work. Officials of 
the Land Clearance Commission be- 
lieve that the New York Life project 
can be finished within two years 
after the ground is broken ... but 
it’s been almost four years since the 
commission launched work on the 
project and still not a spadeful of 
ground has been turned. And there 
are wide areas still open to rede- 
velopment by private enterprise in 
the community. 

But in at least one respect the ef- 
forts of the last eleven years have 
produced gratifying results. What 
was labeled an unrealistic dream a 
decade ago has become concrete fact. 
In that span Illinois Tech has dem- 
onstrated that it’s possible to build a 
suburb within a city. THE END 
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BUG WITH ACCENT 
(From page 15) 


rice and bits of clothing which had 
been dropped from a Japanese plane. 

Military authorities had fully ex- 
pected that Korea would become an 
on-the-spot testing ground for some 
of Russia’s latest ideas along bac- 
teriological lines. 

Although disease still stands as 
man’s greatest obstacle to continued 
survival on earth, A-bomb to the 
contrary, it is questionable whether 
the intangibles involved in great 
epidemics can be artificially pro- 
duced in germ warfare. There are 
many factors about an epidemic 
which are not understood. Why, for 
instance, is it that infantile paralysis 
assumes epidemic proportions one 
year and the next be practically non- 
existent? Why did the influenza 
bacillus select the years 1918-19 
suddenly to break all bonds—to 
spread in a holocaust through the 
world? And not to abate until some 
700,000,000 people had become in- 
capacitated and 20,000,000 had died? 
These unknown factors are what 
make an epidemic. The French call 
this “the soul of the epidemic.” 

Many other more apparent diffi- 
culties arise to face the commissar 
who has been detailed the task of 
deploying a bacterial war. Superfi- 
cially it would seem that spreading 
deadly germs among a complacent 
foe would be ridiculously easy. It is 
often said that biologic war is the 
ideal tool for poor, have-not nations. 
Pathogenic (disease-producing) 
germs can be cultured not only 
cheaply but in relative secrecy in 
basements and attics, from whence 
they could be disseminated in limit- 
less quantities on an unsuspecting 
enemy. 

Militarily, bacteria are a versatile 
and exceedingly mobile means of 
waging all-out war. In spite of this, 
many vexing problems arise—else 
we would have been wiped out long 
ago. 

In the first place germs reserve the 
right to decide when and where they 
want to get tough. For no reason, a 
man-eating tiger among the bac- 
terial tribes perversely decides to 
become a domesticated tabby cat 
with no more pep than yesterday’s 
spaghetti. Many of the most valuable 
germs which could produce the most 
satisfactory disability in the camp 
of the enemy are themselves un- 
able to “take it.” They are not adapt- 
able to the techniques imposed by 
war. When subjected to the rigors of 
active combat they expire before 
they can do their assigned dirty 
work. 
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For instance, the virus of psitta- 
cosis is fiequently mentioned as 
being a very warlike germ. Psitta- 
cosis, or parrot fever, is a disease of 
extreme virulence—“a half cup of 
psittacosis virus broth could wipe 
out the population of the world!’— 
quote. Theoretically it should make 
a high-powered weapon in _ the 
arsenal of germ warfare, but in spite 
of its potency its range is so limited 
as to make its use impractical. Since 
parrot fever is an air-borne disease, 
spread by droplet inoculation, it 
would be mandatory that that 
method of dissemination be used in 
biologic warfare. It isn’t conceivable 
that the proposed victim would stand 
still while a saboteur equipped with 
an atomizer sprayed him with his 
quota of the virus. And used in any 
other fashion the virus is harmless. 

Suppose Black Death could be 
introduced effectively into America? 

What thinking nation would em- 
ploy a disease of this kind? The first 
principle to be considered in waging 
a biologic war is not what will the 
disease do to an enemy, but rather, 
what will the disease do to the nation 
pressing the attack? With the Black 
Death there are no boundary lines 
nor Iron Curtains behind which to 
hide. 

Admittedly, a boomerang is a poor 
weapon measured by today’s stand- 
ards. What would it profit Stalin to 
spread rinderpest, hoof and mouth 
disease or Newcastle disease to 
bankrupt our food supplies if even- 
tually Russia’s livestock also sick- 
ened and died? Where would be the 
advantage, militarily speaking, to 
send typhus to do your dirty work 
if, having thus crushed resistance, a 
grim placard is soon tacked to your 
own door? 

One predominant fact stands out. 
At the present time there is no 
known germ or virus which can be 
liberated as a free agent and which 
can be expected to accomplish a 
reasonably efficient and properly se- 
lective pestilence. 

The human race has been involved 
in a day-to-day war with germs 
since the beginning of time and no- 
where on earth has a better fight 
been fought than in America. There 
is no reason for panic in considering 
a smuggled microbe with a Russian 
accent. Certainly he isn’t as horren- 
dous as advertised. Let’s recognize 
the threat of a biologic war, cer- 
tainly; let’s realize its true implica- 
tions and dangers. But let us also 
temper the threat with fortitude and 
common sense. Get the bug of germ 
warfare out from under magnifica- 
tion. He’s neither very tough nor 
very frightening. THE END 
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RUST-OLEUM! 


Silently, but ruthlessly (even as you 
are reading this) rust is gnawing 
away at machines, tanks, fences, pipes, 
fire escapes, metal sash, stacks—every 
rustable metal. To protect your in- 
vestment— to keep every possible 
pound of new steel for the defense 
program—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust con- 


frol with RUST-OLEUM. 


RUST-OLEUM coats metal with a 
tough, pliable film that dries to a 
hard, firm finish. It resists the ravages 
of rain, snow, salt air, heat, fumes 
and weathering. RUST-OLEUM can 
be applied even where rust has al- 
ready started. Available in many col- 
ors. Can be obtained promptly from 
Industrial Distributors’ stocks in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


Beautifies AS IT PROTECTS 
RUST-OLEUM Corporation 


Evanston, Illinois 





GET THE FACTS... CLIP 
THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TODAY 


| Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2466 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois | 
| Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with | 
| recommended applications 
| | 
| ne eT a ee ee | 
| Firm 
| Street Address__ | 
| Town . doiianalanii - State 
Wier neindaietenie ett gs 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel. Atlanta. Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON 
Montgomery, Ala 
CHARLES, New Orleans, La 


DAVIS Hotel 


The 8ST 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
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Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
= 
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H. P. Johnson, Manager 
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building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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ttt PENNSYLVANIA 


West Palm Beach, Fia. 


Pride of the Palm Beaches. Everything you 
can desire in Florida fun and sports—plus 
quiet refinement for complete relaxation. A lux- 
ury resort hotel at moderate rates. 300 rooms 
with bath, Write 


EDWARD F. NASH, Manager 
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SPEED READING 
(From page 19) 


and television people, recently 
turned in an increase of 147 per cent! 

To sum up, if you are dropping 
time because of a heavy reading 
schedule, you can step up your read- 
ing speed to more than double your 
present rate. 

Just how do you improve? This 
article aims to give you some prac- 
tical hints to help you speed up your 
reading. Before you begin to learn 
how to go faster, however, it is im- 
portant for you to understand pre- 
cisely why it is that so many of our 
present generation of adults read far 
below their potential speed. 

Learning to read is quite a dif- 
ferent process from, say, learning to 
walk. With a little help and a lot 
of encouragement from his par- 
ents, the normal child gets up and 
navigates on his hind legs as soon as 
they grow strong enough to carry 
him—most children learn to walk 
by doing what comes naturally. 

Learning to read is not like that at 
all. Reading is sometimes spoken of 
as “getting meaning from the printed 
page.” If, in place of the expression 
“printed page,” you put “symbols” 
or “signs” or “characters” or 
“words,” you begin to get at the 
heart of this process which is respon- 
sible for a good deal of civilization. 

For reading is, basically, com- 
municating meanings by means of 
symbols (words) which stand for 
those meanings. To illustrate: When 
Johnny meets the three letters d-o-g 
in his picture book, he has got to 
learn that these funny looking marks 
stand for the dog that appears above 
them in the picture. He has got to 
learn to make that connection. When 
he does so, he can well say, “Look, 
Ma, I’m reading!’ 

But unfortunately for most of us, 
the way we learned to read in the 
schoolrooms of twenty to forty years 
ago—we realize now—was all wrong. 
Because the emphasis of our dear 
teacher in those days was not on the 
meaning or the experience at all. It 
was on the symbols, the words. 

Think back to your own school 
days. Remember how teacher flashed 
cards at you? Some of the cards 
had words on them. Some had parts 
of words—syllables. You and your 
classmates looked at the cards as 
teacher exposed them to you and 
then shouted out what they said. 
“Ba!” “ca!” “tal” “ible!” “able!” 
“table!” Practicing these sounds 
enabled you to learn to recognize 
them later on when you met them in 
your primer. 

Remember, too, when your turn 
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came to read? All through the lower 
grades “reading” meant just one 
thing. You stood up and read aloud 
—word by word. This may have 
been good practice for public speak- 
ing, but not very useful in getting 
you into the habit of focusing on the 
experiences the author was inter- 
ested in getting across to you. 

All of this accent in the old days 
on the words rather than the expe- 
riences and meaning behind them 
just served to make you unfit for the 
kind of reading you’ve had to do 
ever since—silent reading. You 
learned—unless you were a rare 
exception—to concentrate on each 
word until the word-by-word habit 
became ingrained. What you didn’t 
learn was to use words as a spring- 
board to get at the thoughts and the 
concepts the words represent. 

This word-by-word approach, 
which is at the root of the whole 
problem of slow reading, is in- 
tensified in the cases of many profes- 
sional men by another factor in 
their training. The reading that the 
lawyer, the engineer or the doctor 
do through thcir long periods of pro- 
fessional training is the kind that 
calls for closely reasoned, highly de- 
tailed understanding. This adds in- 
sult to the original injury done these 
men in the schools, by stamping in 
the word-by-word approach. After 
a number of years of this kind of 
thing, many of these professionals 
are unable to be at all flexible in 
their reading. Asa result, they read 
the New York Times as if it were a 
legal contract and Reader’s Digest in 
the same loving way they once read 
Gray’s Anatomy. 

It is this reverence for print, this 
feeling on the part of a surprisingly 
large number of persons that be- 





cause a piece may have the dignity 
of print, every word of it must be 
important, that slows up so many of 
them. As a result of this attitude, 
skipping or even skimming over 
what is obviously filler is looked 
upon as sinful. 

Typical of this active guilt com- 
plex where skipping words is con- 
cerned is a question which is popped 
at us at least once during every 
course we give at the Speed Reading 
Institute. It goes like this: “I seem 
to have gotten the main idea, but I 
skipped several paragraphs. Is that 
all right?” To which we reply 
that the reader should take off his 
hair shirt and content himself; since 
he has got the main idea, the author 
is undoubtedly more than satisfied. 

This isn’t to say that skipping is to 
be done arbitrarily. On the other 
hand, it simply isn’t necessary to 
read every word of most of the 
things you have to read. The sooner 
you get over any reverence for print 
you may have, the quicker you will 
be in the driver’s seat when you 
read. 

So there you have the picture. On 
one hand, high-speed presses all over 
the land, not to mention mimeograph 
machines, multiliths and typewriters, 
producing millions of words. Nine 
thousand new books alone have been 
coming off publishers’ presses an- 
nually in recent years. On the other 
hand, a generation has been taught 
to read with a Model T approach. 

Which brings us to the $64 ques- 
tion: “Besides working up a little 
contempt for the printed word, what 
can I do to speed up my reading?” 
We will tell you how in next month’s 
article. It will outline six steps you 
can take to increase your reading 
speed. THE END 
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AMI,Fla.SANITARIUM 


MEDICAL HOSPITAL 
AMERICAN PLAN 


HOTEL 


for Patients and Families, Rest, 
Convalescence, Acute and Chronic 
Cases, Elderly People and Invalids. 


Acres of tropical grounds, large lobby, Dining Room. 
Delicious Meals prepared by Chef and Dietitian. 
Complete Diagnostic and Treatment facilities. 
a » Full-time Resident Physician, Graduate Nurses. 


Member American Hospital Association 














‘TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


$1000 a Month 


Haven’t Touched Bottom Yet!” 


reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of many 
who are ‘‘cleaning up’ with orders for 
PRESTO, Science's New Midget Miracte Fire 
Extinguisher, So can YOU! 











Cc. KAMA 








Amazing new kind of fire extinguisher 

Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ (about size of a flashlight!) 

loes job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 

tir as ict » § times as heavy. Ends 

fires fast as 2 seconds, Fits in palm of hand 

Never corrodes, Guaranteed for 20 years! 

Show it to civi lefense workers, own 

ers of home cars, boats, farms, etc.—and 

to store for re alk Make good income. 

H. J. Kerr reported $20 a day. Wm. Wydal- 

lis, $15.20 an hour rite for FREE Sales 

Kit No obligation MERLITE INDUS 

TRIES, In Dept. 402, 201 East 16th St., 

Science's New York 3, N.Y. IN CANADA: Mopa 
Now midget o., Lid., 371 Dowd 8t., Montreal 1, 


“presto” /.0. 
(if you want a reguiar Presto to use as a 
demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back if 
you wish.) 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 
Olfice 
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(ou) F OROWAY 
iéy A Plan of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


INSURED 
PROTECTION 


$100,000 liability insurance cov- 
erage protects nearly 2,500 serv- 
ice clubs sponsoring Ford gum 
machines throughout America. 

* 


The Fordway Plan thus relieves 

the clubs and machine space 

grantors of all responsibility in 

any contingency that may arise. 
am 


Club commissions in the last five 
years have increased from $250,- 


000 to more than $600,000 an- 


nually. 
* 


Write for brochure, "Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway." 


FORD GUM & 
MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














Q. At our Club Organization Con- 
ference, the chairman of our At- 
tendance and Membership Committee 
proposed that the club construct an 
attendance chart to be prominently dis- 
played at each meeting. We would ap- 
preciate suggestions that would help 
us to build such a chart that would be 
appropriate, 


A. An attendance chart might be 
made of a board seven-eighths of an 
inch thick, thirty-five inches in length 
and forty-eight inches in width, with 
suitable molding on edge, mounted on 
easel and painted black with white let- 
tering. 

Preceding each name, place a one- 
eighth inch hole for the insertion of 
attendance record pegs, and following 
each name have five similar holes rep- 
resenting the five possible meeting dates 
of a calendar month. Standard golf 
tees of various colors may be used to 
indicate attendance records: yellow for 
present; red for absent; blue repre- 
senting attendance made up in some 
other club; and a white thumb tack im- 
mediately preceding a name, repre- 
senting the maintenance of one hun- 
dred per cent attendance record, the 
thumb tack being removed as soon as 
the record is broken. 

The membership should be divided 
into different groups, the name of a 
member of the club’s attendance com- 
mittee appearing at the top of each 
group. New members as inducted may 
be assigned to groups in which a nu- 
merical unbalance exists. 

Upon entering the club meeting each 
member inserts a yellow peg in hole 
preceding his name. At the close of the 
meeting, group captains transfer pegs 
to column representing proper meeting 
dates of the month, insert red pegs 
where absences should be registered, 
secure from secretary list of attendance 
made up in other clubs and where 
necessary, substitute blue for red pegs. 


Q. This being election year, our 
club is determined to sponsor some 
type of “get-out-the-vote” campaign 
and desire to set this project up as 
early as possible. Is there a plan of 
procedure that we can adopt to make 
this a successful venture? 


A. We are mailing to you a bulletin 
explaining in detail the successful 
“Ballot Battalion” originated and or- 
ganized by the Kiwanis Club of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. Prior to this campaign, 
there were only 7938 eligible voters 
registered in Phoenix. On the comple- 
tion of the campaign 46,000 voters had 
been registered. 

Among the plans various other clubs 
have sponsored are the following: An 





entire meeting of the club during Oc- 
tober was devoted to the citizenship 
objective. A speaker was provided to 
make a talk on election laws, giving 
facts about registration and general in- 
formation about voting. 

A large map was provided outlining 
the voting districts of the city. 

Groups of members were assigned to 
districts as near their places of residence 
as possible. Lists of all persons eligible 
to vote were prepared for each district 
by the group in charge, such lists being 
made up from registration lists, tax 
rolls, directories and chambers of com- 
merce, together with personal calls by 
members of the group. 

If voters on the list were not regis- 
tered they were urged, either by per- 
sonal visits or telephone, to do so. In 
some instances it was suggested that the 
Kiwanis club was endeavoring to get 
out a one hundred per cent vote because 
of the fact that only a small percentage 
had voted at the last general election. 

Printed lists of all candidates, giving 
their qualifications in an impartial and 
non-partisan manner, were distributed. 

Publicity was given through public 
meetings, slides and talks in theaters, 
sermons in churches, talks before other 
organizations, readers, and display ad- 
vertising in the newspapers, posters for 
autos, stickers and rubber stamps on 
outgoing letters and mail, and distri- 
bution of tags, buttons, and so forth, 
with such slogans as, “I will vote Elec- 
tion Day. Will you?” “Vote as you 
please Election Day—but vote.” “Every 
good American will vote on Election 
Day,” and so forth. 

An information office was maintained 
for several days prior to and on the 
election date where voters could call in 
person or by phone to get desired in- 
formation from members in charge who 
had informed themselves on election 
laws, precinct boundaries, and so forth. 


Arrangements were made in advance 
with the telephone company to have 
experienced operators call each sub- 
scriber on election day, urging people 
to vote and saying they were calling 
for the Kiwanis club. If voters called 
and asked for information, they were 
referred to the information office. 

Traffic policemen, elevator attendants, 
waiters, newsboys and others urged 
everyone with whom they came in con- 
tact on election day to vote. 

Kiwanians and others were stationed 
at the polls to check off persons as they 
voted and to present them with tickets 
or buttons to be worn throughout the 
day showing they had voted. As the 
day wore on, people who had not voted 
were called by the precinct committee 
and urged to vote. THE END 
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SL EW Of the 205,162 Kiwanians who are subscribers pail 9 
ie, ° ° . 
a OY fila to The Kiwanis Magazine _—_ 
j — 
\ x aha 
a ff \ \ 62,504 are Owners of their Businesses BY 
Ra Lf Fi 29,607 are Partners of their Businesses —> 
ee’ To if a 30,841 are Officers of Corporations “ 
f 28,785 are Directors of Corporations / 


28,580 are Managers 

11,514 are Branch Managers 
4,112 are Department Heads 
3,605 are Sales Managers 


/ re ri ents 
you Det (ney are! | 22°... 


17,823 serve on School Boards 
ee Se and they Can be yours! 22,618 serve on Recreation Commissions 
12,010 serve on Safety Commissions 
19,015 serve on Hospital Boards 
76,662 serve on Church Boards 
4,604 serve on Airport Commissions 





More and more advertisers are offering 


their products and services to Aiwanians, for 4,804 serve on Public Utilities Boards 
5,404 serve on Highway Commissions 
they know that they’re reaching over 8,610 serve on Playground Commissions 
- ; ae cy 16,213 serve on Health Boards 
205,000 business and professional 26,021 serve on Community Chests 


se P ioe 43,835 Miscellaneous 
leaders qualified to take action. Win ere ee 


this important market through the advertising 129,305 serve on more than one commission 
columns. of The Kiwanis Magazine These figures 1 on The Kiwanis M 


for but a fraction of a cent per reader. 


Write for complete information. 
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HELP WANTED 


eThere is a man in your town who needs 
your help, Year after year he molds 
and shapes the youth of your town. 

He’s an artist... 


Music is his work... 
He is your HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND DIRECTOR. 


*How can you help? 


Music is ear appealing, New band 
uniforms are eye appealing. Both are 
needed to have youl home town 

high school band win the coveted honors 


at the Spring Music Festival. 














Greensboro, North Carolina can testify 
to that. Morale was low. The local 
Kiwanis Club stepped in and raised 
$7,200.00 for new band uniforms 


in five weeks. Presto. morale shot up. 


You can save the day for your 


own high school band and you can raise 





the money “painlessly."-—How? Use the 
proven Ostwald band uniform sponsor 
plan. 

Why not write to-day for this 

tested community wide band support 


Ssponsol plan. 


“Uniforms by Ostwald,” Inc. is America’s 
foremost designer and manufacturer of 


Band and Drum Corps uniforms 


“UNIFORMS BY "9 
Lylwuld OSTWALD BUILDING, 
STATEN ISLAND 1, N. Y. 
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